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The demand for better trained teachers of history for the second- 
ary school must be met. The tendency on the part of school 
authorities to departmentalize their courses of study creates a 
greater demand for specialists, aside from the general advance in 
educational requirements. Men and women specially trained in 
historical work are more valuable to schools than shelf after shelf 
of a historical reference library. 

In addition to this demand, the fact that a majority of the 
high-school and the secondary pupils never go to college makes 
the task of the secondary teacher of greater importance. If the 
majority of our population is to consist of high-school rather than 
college graduates, then the emphasis should be proportionately 
forceful in order to bring the coming men and women of our democ- 
racy to meet successfully the vicissitudes of modern life. If this 
is done, if the American high-school graduate can think correctly, 
logically, and intelligently on the social, political, and economic 
problems of life, a part of the task of the history teacher is fairly 
accomplished. 

Present pedagogical defects, however, can be remedied only 
through the co-operation of the teaching corps. We may have 
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recommendation after recommendation by committees of historical 
associations and protest after protest, but unless the esprit de 
corps and the morale of the teachers are awakened all efforts are 
in vain. 

Two problems are of great moment to the modern teacher of 
history. The first concerns the use of sources and collateral 
material in instruction: the advisability of beginning the use of 
these, and its success in practice. The second and the most 
important is the more general question of methods. “How to 
teach” puzzles one just as much as “‘ What to teach,” and probably 
for a longer time, after the teaching career has once begun. Practi- 
cal suggestions upon specific problems in method are noted later, 
with the hope that the teaching of history in the future may become 
a pleasurable and profitable exercise to both teacher and pupil, 
and that it may cease to be the deadening grind of memorizing 
which it has been to the average student in the past. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF SOURCES 


The modern textbook contains only a selected portion of the 
past of humanity. A larger mass of fact lies buried in the past, 
perhaps never to be unearthed. In like manner many facts are 
known but are not embraced in the textbook accounts because 
of their detail or their unimportance to the average pupil. Again, 
some teachers are steadfast in the belief that one volume used as 
a text is an all-sufficient account of the period which is being 
studied. Similarly, others tacitly adhere to this belief, and in 
times of disagreement as to fact, cause, or effect majestically 
turn to the opinions of the text as the deciding judgment. This 
credulity in the verbal sentence and printed page seems common to 
the mind in all avenues of life." 

In an art gallery we see a picture in a frame upon which is 
marked the name of Michael Angelo. Therefore Angelo must have 
painted it. A musical score bears the name of Chopin on its cover- 
page, therefore Chopin must have composed it. In history 
teaching this spontaneous credulity is one of the most harmful 


* Langlois and Seignobos, The Study of History, pp. 87-89. 
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tendencies. The history teacher must develop a critical judgment 
and form his decisions from a comparison of several texts and 
sources. If, when the text is reviewed, there is still a doubt, he 
should go directly to the sources themselves. He must remember 
that the authors of the texts have given their own interpretations 
of the facts, which they have found usually in the original sources; 
and these texts, therefore, are as much exposed to errors of inter- 
pretation as texts by authors who have taken their accounts from 
erroneous secondary accounts; he must also remember that in the 
preparation of texts many important facts and inferences are over- 
looked, and that one text frequently presents a prepossessed point 
of view which is of decided danger to the average student. But 
through modern historical scholarship and seminary courses in 
historical methods, bias has been largely eliminated in constructive 
study. 

Because of this credulity, many have suggested and advocated 
the adoption of the source method. We cannot discard the text- 
book method, however, substituting in its place the source method. 
Even the trained historian would find difficulty in adopting the 
source method as the sole basis of instruction for younger students, 
for a large part of their historical knowledge must come from 
secondary writers. But it is imperative that the teacher of 
history should be acquainted with the sources of the periods 
which are studied, in order (1) to gain some knowledge of the 
foundation upon which the textbook in history rests, and (2) to 
vitalize the classroom instruction, bringing the younger students 
to realize that it is life and humanity which they are studying 
through representative facts. Says M. Langlois: 

The historian works with documents. Documents are the traces which 
have been left by the thoughts and actions of men of former times. Of these 
thoughts and actions, however, few leave any visible traces, and these traces, 
when there are any, are seldom durable; an accident is enough to efface them. 
Now every thought and every action that has left no visible traces, or none 
but what has since disappeared, is lost for history; is as though it had never 
been. For want of documents the history of immense periods of the past of 
humanity is destined to remain forever unknown. For there is no substitute 
for documents; no documents, no history.* 


t Langlois and Seignobos, op. cit., p. 17. 
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The very word “‘sources” presents to the mind a conception of 
origins and beginnings. Sources are composed of relics, traditions, 
records, inscriptions, newspapers, speeches, letters, and remains 
of all kinds which have been left to us by the past. The Assize 
of Clarendon (1166 A.D.) is a source, as is the Salic law (496 A.D.); 
and the letter of Gregory VII to Bishop Hermann of Metz 
(1081 A.D.) is of value as source-material, as is the Statute of 
Laborers (1349 A.D.). 

Can the historical reader hope to gain an insight into the true 
growth and evolution of democracy and law in England without 
having seen, in its original or transcribed form, the Magna Carta, 
termed by Henderson ‘‘the summary of all the wrongs of all the 
men of England and a record of the remedies applied’’;' or the 
Assize of Clarendon, described by Stubbs as “a document of 
the greatest importance to our legal history, and must be regarded 
as introducing changes into the administration of justice which 
were to lead the way to self-government at no distant time’ ?? 
Is not a deeper meaning given to the struggle of the Papacy and the 
Empire when we have before us the letters and decrees of 
Gregory VII, Frederick Barbarossa, and Boniface VIII? 

The textbook is a production from similar sources, and the 
correlation of sources with the text displays this fact and helps to 
satisfy the insatiable curiosity of man to get to the bottom of things. 
The teaching of history without the use of sources is like teaching 
chemistry or physics apart from the applied experimentation which 
the laboratory offers. Says Lord Acton, “History to be above 
evasion and dispute must stand on documents, not on opinions.” 

History must always associate itself with source-material, and 
the class presentation of history should be no exception. How- 
ever, care must be exercised and only a limited use should be made 
of this material—but a use sufficient to show how the textbook has 
reached its present form, on what authority it may rest, and what 
beliefs may be attached to its conclusions. 

A limited use only must be made of them because of the intel- 
lectual character of the pupils in our schools and colleges. They 

t Henderson, Historical Documents of the Middle Ages, p. vi. 

2 Stubbs, Charters, p. 141. 
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come to us from smaller schools, with meager equipments of knowl- 
edge and little power for endeavor in historical work, and with as 
little knowledge of how to attack the subject-matter itself. Of 
these pupils, in the short time during which we have them in charge, 
we must make historians and students of history. A student of 
this type is likely to consider his study in history of no consequence 
as compared with his work in mathematics or the conduct of experi- 
ments in chemistry. 

Interest must be awakened in these students, and the most 
promising means to this end is the awakening and development of 
a healthful curiosity... Every normal youth has a desire to know, 
‘to get at the bottom of things.” And sources offer the historical 
student the opportunity to trace ultimate origins. In one way the 
student who uses the sources of history finds himself supplanting 
the historian and his textbooks by drawing his own conclusions from 
source-material under the direction of his teacher. 

All pupils seem to take an interest in historical fiction, in 
spite of the fact that historians and scholars generally admit the 
variability of historical truth in fiction literature. The novels 
of Dumas, Scott, Hugo, the works of Shakespeare, Dickens, etc., 
will always arouse an interest in our younger students. This 
is due mainly to the action which the novelist centers around 
personalities, and the emphasis placed upon historical characters. 
A like interest may be awakened through the sources. Here the 
personal element may be revealed by the teacher, and may be made 
as truly alive in the sources and in fact as in fiction and the imagina- 
tion. History is, after all, not altogether so literary as it is prob- 
lematic. It furnishes food, not only for ready reception in story 
form, but also material for mental abstraction. 

Sources are valuable not merely as the lessons of the history 
text are—as tests in memorization—but for the application their use 
involves of a more important mental function, that of reasoning. 
Cause and effect are considered, and the “‘wherefore”’ of the fact 
itself. From this process the student begins to know that historical 
truth is not as staid and established as the truths of other sciences, 


“Sources in Schools,” Proceedings of the New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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but that it is conditioned by several processes: the weighing and 
sifting of first-hand evidences, the assumption of accuracy on 
the part of writers, and the abandonment of bias. To surmount 
these difficulties the writer in many cases must follow from begin- 
ning to end the line of action which has given rise to the document 
under consideration. 

Law and history have been likened to each other in the methods 
and results of their procedure. There are methods similar in each, 
and in their results they differ only in essential detail. The law 
court hears evidence on both sides and makes its decisions, accord- 
ing to the law, usually in favor of one or the other side or by com- 
plete dismissal. History seeks to find the truth and is truth in 
itself, whether this is drawn from one, two, or many conflicting 
sources. It is the business of history to do one thing alone—to 
find the truth and state it—as it is the business of the law to deter- 
mine justice. History gives justice to the past and hence a clear 
view of the present and future—the spheres of sociology. 

Many teachers advance theories for the study of history based 
on the advantage of its study to their students, of the advantage of 
training in patriotism, citizenship, morals, etc. These may be 
worthy aims but they are not the conscious aims of history per se. 
If they appear as a result of history teaching, so much the better. 
If one can consciously strive for these and succeed a double pur- 
pose has been secured. The true aim of history, however, is to 
get at the truth, to assist the younger generations in their search 
for the truth, and to engender love of truth for truth’s sake. For, 
in the dictum of John Locke, “‘to love truth for truth’s sake is the 
principle part of human perfection in this world and the seed plot 
of all virtues.” 

Many are the doubtful points in history, and it takes an ardent 
desire for truth and devotion to historical work to discover them. 
In the battle of Crécy, it is asserted by the Italian historian Villani, 
cannon were used for the first time in the history of the world. 
No other authority mentions the fact in the historical account of 
this battle. Froissart and Baker have taken great pains in col- 
lecting the details of their calendars and chronicles, and in writing 
of the Battle of Crécy they stress especially the superiority of the 
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long bow over the mediaeval weapons. In their accounts there is 
no mention of cannon. Hence the “argument from silence” has 
been declared by many as worthy of more credence than the 
misinformation of Villani.. Here, however, there is ground for 
disputation. 

The instructors who are doubtful of making use of source 
material could well take example from the recent social sciences. 
Economics uses the labor statistics, gathered by the government, 
market and financial reports over several decades, in order to 
arrive at its conclusions. Sociology uses actual social conditions, 
social statistics, newspaper accounts, etc. The student of present 
conditions reads earnestly his evening and morning papers. The 
work with the sources is but another way of placing this material 
before our students. History gets its subject-matter from all 
these and, more, it gleans the accounts of the legislatures and 
congresses of the past, it peruses the messages and speeches of 
presidents and actions of congresses just as the thoughtful and 
interested citizen does today in relation to the contemporary events 
of the same nature. 


In order to gain a full understanding of our present we must 
study our past. A like interest, under proper guidance, may be 
awakened in our contemporary events. In this way, and this way 
only, may we hope to develop “the truly historic mind, which is 
the mind of profound sympathy with the great deeds and passionate 
hopes of man in the past.” 


II. THE PROBLEM OF METHODS 


It is only in the normal schools and the colleges for teachers 
that we find work in teaching method of any value. In the colleges 
proper, which train most of the teachers for the secondary work, 
time is devoted to the theories of psychology and pedagogy, so 
that the graduates come to our secondary-school system equipped 
with theories—and sometimes with knowledge—and especially 
with the ideal of conducting their classes as the favorite professor 
has conducted his. They lose sight of the fact that the scale has 


tSee “Sources in Schools,” Proceedings of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association. 
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changed and that they are teaching pupils who are below the plane 
of the dignified lecture and college method. This has been one 
of the faults in the development of the modern high school. The 
pedantic college man, untrained in method, does not approach 
the subject in such a manner that it can be profitably studied by 
pupils of the high-school age. 

The most valuable method for the secondary school is the 
interested oral recitation. To maintain the interest of a class 
throughout the period is one of the most difficult tasks. The first 
acquirement of the successful teacher is skill in questioning. In 
order to achieve its purpose, the question must be clear, concise, 
definite, and brief. It must be expressed in as few words as pos- 
sible. The extended or involved question may be left to the 
written test when the words may be kept before the eye. 

The question should be directed with a knowledge of what the 
teacher desires in answer. If the question is composed of several 
parts, the answer must be necessarily long. The question should 
never suggest its answer so that the good guesser may have his 
opportunity of “shining,” or of aimlessly striking at the answer. 
Nor is it necessary that all questions be important; some will 
bear directly, others indirectly, upon the subject-matter. The 
best plan for the beginning teacher, or for one who gives a history 
course for the first time, is to prepare the questions in writing before 
the class hour.’ 

With the oral question go the written question, the written 
test and examination. In many classes of the secondary school 
the written-quiz plan is followed daily for the first ten minutes 
of the hour. This is the method in many eastern colleges, and it 
is adopted, where there are large classes, for the purpose of giving 
each member an opportunity to make a mark in his daily work. 
The daily averages are kept and averaged with the examinations. 
Most students dread the written work because in this they have 
little opportunity to bluff the teacher. The answers must be written 
directly because of the small amount of time given. This method 
serves as a check to the daily indolence which some pupils practice 


* For suggestions on history questions, note: Analytical Questions in United States 
History (A. Flanagan Co., Chicago); Betts, The Art of Questioning, chapter on “‘The 
Recitation.” 
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until examination time, by checking the work of each individual 
daily. 

Chronology and geography have been called the two eyes of 
history." Both are necessary studies; time and place are sometimes 
as important as the fact itself. The selection of these three elements 
makes a difficult task for the teacher. Facts should be selected 
by the teacher only on the established basis of the ability of the 
pupils to grasp them. This ability will depend upon the advance- 
ment of the child. 

As in the case of the elementary-school pupil, the secondary- 
school pupil should not be concerned with complex political history 
or military campaigns. On the other hand, that which is histori- 
cally picturesque and romantic is presented, and the pupil will 
find no difficulty in linking his interest with this. 

Children love personalities and the teacher will find the thought 
of the pupil centering around the personalities of history. These 
can be made the poles about which the facts may center. The early 
English settlements may center about the leaders in this movement, 
John Smith, Miles Standish, and other prominent characters; the 
pre-Revolutionary period about Patrick Henry, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, etc.; the Revolution around Washington and 
the Revolutionary heroes. In the elementary study of history 
men will attract when facts are burdensome. 

In the high school and the college facts assume more and 
increasing importance. The development of the constitutional 
and economic phases of history must be given a larger place, for 
here historical facts are the ‘‘stuff’’ of which history is made. 
But facts cannot of themselves make history; and at the same 
time one who possesses a wide knowledge of facts cannot be called 
a historian, although popularly he may be so known. These facts 
must be synthesized and organized so that they may be kept in 
their proper relation and historical connection. To make them 
alive they will be taught with spirit, and this is by far the more 
important element. 

To the student or pupil engaged in the study of a period in 
history, the facts present themselves with the dates as posts on 
which the facts may be hung and kept in order. In noting dates 


* See quotation on p. 339. 
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as the opening and closing of an epoch or movement, we shall 
find that they are mere approximations. For example, the begin- 
ning and ending of the Renaissance, the Reformation, the fall of 
the ancien régime—all of these dates are arbitrary, and it is not 
to be represented that in a designated year the movement actually 
began and in another such year the movement closed. Change 
comes about by gradual movement not only of progression, but 
also of retrogression. Characteristic movements spread themselves 
and interlap, although artificial divisions are devised. 

The teacher of history will ask himself, ““What dates must I 

teach my pupils?” The answer will be found in a well-selected 
textbook and more importantly in the judgment of the teacher. 
The teacher must pass judgment on the essential dates to be remem- 
bered in correlation with the facts. The principle of selection 
should be the importance which the fact and its date bears to the 
period as a whole, or to some phase of its parts. Every effort 
should be made to discourage the “‘pure memorization”’ of a string 
of dates. Important dates are to be remembered, but they must 
be recalled in connection with the facts rather than as isolated 
items from a stock of encyclopedic knowledge. History clothed 
in this garb is in its most distasteful form, and is revealed as a most 
burdensome subject which can be enjoyed only by those who 
excel in memory exercises. 
_ Although we state that facts are the backbone of history, 
we discountenance the teaching which seeks to cram the mind of 
the student with every possible detail of information. The method 
of wide generalization is open to the same denunciation. Such 
teaching makes history a dry and dead subject. Yet how many 
teachers still use these methods and are considered masters in 
their profession! 

The importance of the ‘“‘place” is tantamount to that of the 
date and the fact. The evidence of this is borne out best in the 
accounts of military campaigns and of great events of national 
character. The history of America, with its record of extension 
of territory, cannot be clearly understood when no regard is paid 
to the western extension as illustrated by a map. The historical 
map, chronological map, and the contemporary map all fill a needed 
place in history instruction. Thomas Carlyle says on this point: 
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History is evidently the grand subject a student will take to. Never 
read any such book without a map before you; endeavor to seek out every 
place the author names and get a clear idea of the ground you are on; without 
this you can never understand him, much less remember him. Mark the 
dates of the chief events and epochs; write them; get them fixed in your 
memory. Chronology and geography are the two lamps of history. 


History instruction, in order to be interesting and profitable, 
will be planned by the teacher. This plan falls essentially under 
three heads: (1) the introduction, (2) the development, and (3) the 
conclusion. The first and last parts serve to link the matter under 
discussion to that of the previous lesson and of the succeeding 
lesson." 

Such an outline is absolutely necessary in the college lecture. 
It is an idle waste of time for an instructor to enter the classroom 
and talk to his students out of the fulness of his knowledge and 
experience, unless he is seeking merely to entertain. There are 
some scholars who can plan and develop without the aid of notes; 
but for the average daily lecture notes are always better than the 
memory—and safer. 

Let us urge that the dignified lecture be used only in the college. 
Oral talks may be given in secondary schools, yet these may become 
an idle waste of time—depending on the interest aroused by the 
teacher and the attitude of the pupils. In college the lecture 
arouses more interest than a textbook recitation, and will give the 
student a thoroughly unified idea about the matter which is being 
studied. The lecture ought not be employed to give elementary 
facts, for this is not the function of the lecture. 

Most of us recall with pleasure the college lectures, the facts 
of which are all forgotten. It is, then, the spirit, enthusiasm, and 
interest which revive the dead matter in lecture-courses, and they 
in turn live longer than the facts. The lecturer should furnish 
the students with a textbook which will follow the course, or with 
a syllabus of his lectures, giving authorities for consultation. The 
topical outline will assist the lecture by giving to each student, 
either in the form of printed investigation or oral question, a topic 
for investigation. 


t For examples of lesson plans see Wayland, How to Teach American History, 
PP. 291-307. 
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As in all work, it is imperative that the teacher should know 
his subject-matter, or else the work must condense itself into a 
mechanical memorization of facts by the pupils. This knowledge 
will be, not only of subject-matter from the texts in use, but also 
of the general literature of the period under consideration. The 
teacher should have cultivated a historical judgment which is 
capable of sifting historical evidence, of weighing conflicting views 
and different authorities, and of arriving at historical truth. The 
use of this judicial power enables one to interpret cause and effect, 
and to determine the answers to the questions: What does it mean ? 
What spirit or motive is back of it? The acquisition of this power 
by the school-teacher should be strongly sought; for the student is 
but clay in the hands of the teacher, and the question of form and 
shape must come directly from the molder who is the teacher. 

Not only upon the teacher does the successful teaching of his- 
tory depend, but also on the equipment of tools. The historical 
department of every school should be equipped with its laboratory, 
as well as the chemical and other scientific departments. Libraries, 
charts, maps, pictures, etc., belong to a well-equipped historical 
department. The value of the use of this equipment is readily 
apparent, for this concrete work enables the student to construct 
a vivid mental picture of the past. The child, being fond of the 
dramatic and picturesque, will find the representation of small 
historical dramas increasing his interest very greatly. Historical 
pictures and lantern slides are of similar value. The use of the 
blackboard is also important in these and all schools. This offers 
facilities for quick and rough drafts as illustrations of the story or 
event which is being studied. Excursions to places of historical 
interest, and pictures from old magazines and newspapers, should 
not be overlooked in school instruction. 

The recitation is conducted for several purposes: (1) to test 
the pupil’s knowledge of the facts under study, (2) to arouse and 
develop interest, (3) to incite the reasoning powers, and (4) to 
assist in the preparation of future lessons. One of the best oppor- 
tunities for a test of teaching ability lies in the direction of an inter- 
esting and lively class discussion. This requires of the teacher 
resourcefulness, self-possession, and a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. 
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There are several methods for conducting the recitation in 
history teaching in general: (1) the topical method, (2) the quiz 
and recitation, (3) the daily written paper, (4) the outline and dia- 
gram method. The topical method is that by which the teacher 
announces a topic and calls upon a pupil to recite from that topic. 
The pupil is permitted to tell all that he may know relative to the 
topic, stating the main facts which center around the topic. At 
the close of his recitation other pupils should be allowed to add any 
facts which may have been overlooked. The quizis the best method 
for conducting a review, for more pupils can be reached and a 
greater amount of the subject covered. It should consist of direct 
questions which may be answered in a few words. The daily 
written paper has been explained in connection with a previous 
discussion of a recitation. But along with this goes the written 
recitation. In this, questions are put, and a certain amount of the 
class hour is given to the preparation of the answers; then the 
pupils are allowed to recite from these notes taken. This recitation 
has the power of crystallizing thought, and of focusing the mind 
on the points under discussion. The outline and diagram method 
is that by which the pupil recites either from an outline copy in 
his possession or on the blackboard. This method has some merits, 
but the outline serves as a crutch—a too suggestive one for the 
average pupil. 

The method of many of our high-school teachers is detrimental 
to the growth of historical perspective or love of history in immature 
students. The one idea seems to be to cram the minds of students 
with facts, dates, places, to complete the survey of the period 
outlined in the text, and fill out the class hour, merely as a part of 
daily routine. 

Educational progress with its emphasis on practice as opposed 
to theory decrees the cessation of the wasteful teaching which has 
been a large part of the work of our schools and colleges. The 
teacher of history who stands with finger on the text, correcting the 
memorization of the student, must give way to the modern teacher, 
who will use source and collateral material to supplement the recita- 
tion, and a method which will interest the student in his acqui- 
sition of fact and pave the way for the citizen ideals which are 
necessary aids to democratic government. 
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MEASURING PROGRESS IN LEARNING LATIN 


PAUL H. HANUS 
Harvard University 


Purpose of the Present Investigation 


The chief purpose of the present investigation, which is only 
a preliminary study, is to measure the growth of power in three 
elements of Latin assumed to be fundamental—vocabulary, trans- 
lation, grammar; a second purpose is to ascertain what correlations 
exist between these phases of growth.” 


THE TESTS 


Naturally, the first problem was to develop suitable tests in the 
three fundamentals of language acquisition named above. Since 
the aim is to measure the gain in power in these fundamentals, it 
is obvious that the tests must satisfy two conditions, namely: 
(1) they must be suitable for first-year pupils; and (2) they must 
be applied to the same pupi's at about the same time of the year in 
subsequent years. ‘The tests finally adopted are given in Table I 
below. 

It will be seen that the conditions which the tests must satisfy 
were met as follows: 

a) No word appears in the four vocabularies of fifty words each 
which occurs less than one hundred times in Caesar and Cicero.? 
Our results seem to justify the use hereafter of only one of these 
vocabularies (of fifty words each) instead of all four (two hundred 
words). (For further suggestions on this point, see the summary 
in Table V, at the end of this report.) 

b) The translation test contains only constructions which are 
found at least five hundred times in Caesar and Cicero. 

t Three graduate students working under my direction were assigned to this 


investigation: Messrs. D. H. Fletcher, A. J. Chidester, and J. F. Butterworth. By 
far the greater part of the work was done by Mr. Fletcher. 

2 See Latin Word List, by George H. Browne, Ginn & Co. 

3 See Syntax of High School Latin, edited by Lee Byrne, The University of Chicago 
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c) The grammar test consists of questions on the text of the 


arbitror 
gero 
mitto 


. accipio 
. COgnosco 
. constituo 
. appello 


sum 
video 
videor 


. volo, velle 
. fero, ferre 


venio, -ire 


. credo, -ere 
. intellego, -ere 


licet 


. cogito 

. concedo 
. conscribo 
. accido 


ago, -ere 
. debeo, -ere 

. quaero, -ere 

Oportet 

. peto, -ere 

. Telinquo, -ere 


. animadverto 27. dolor 

. censeo 28. aetas, -atis 
. lex, legis 29. auctor 

. populus 


. scio, -ire 13. conjungo 

. decerno, -ere 14. conor 

. eripio, -ere 15. consequor 

. existimo 16. locus 

. coepi, -isse 17. modus 

. Confiteor, -eri 18. tempus, -oris 


Age, nearest birthday 
year of studying Latin. 


LATIN VOCABULARY I 


. audeo 27. arma 

. capio 28. adulescens 
. homo, -inis 29. adventus 
. Tes . aedes 

. iudicium 
. nihil . omnis 
. castra 
. Civis . nullus 
. amicus 
. crimen, -inis . unus 

. deus . quidam 
. acies . alter 

. annus 


. liber, -ra, -erum 


- qui, quae, quod 
. hic, haec, hoc 


. tantus 


. fortis 


LATIN VOCABULARY II 


. miser, -era, 
-erum 

. nefarius 

30. auxilium 

31. ille, -a, -ud 

32. quis, quae, quid 

33. suus 


. jus, juris 34. aliquis 
. genus, -eris 
. imperium 36. 

. salus, -utis 37- 

. caput, -itis 38. ini 

. cupiditas 39. reliquus 


35. noster 


LATIN VOCABULARY III 


. scelus, -eris 
. sententia 

. Virtus, -utis 
. equitatus 

. flumen 

. frater 


4 
TABLE I 
4 

possum 14 40. invitus 5 
dico 15 
facio 16 42. maximus ' 
do, dare 17 43. in i 
habeo 18 44. non 
puto 19 45. a, ab at 

20) 46. etiam ad 

21 47. ita 

22 48. quidem 
23 49. ante ‘Ye 
24 50. apud 

25 
13 26 
14 

: 
16 
17 

18. vir 
19. civitas 
20. pecunia 
21 46. tamen 
|| 22 47. tum 
23 48. at 

24 49. denique 
25 50. igitur 4 
= 26 
7 19 
2 8 20 hd 
3 9 21 igh 
4 ro 22 
5 II 23 
6 12 24 i 
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TABLE I—Continued 


. frumentum . bonus . amplus 
. Classis . is, ea, id . optimus 
. collis . vester . Parvus 
. comitium . alius, -a, -ud . Paucus 
. condicio, -onis . totus . ut, uti 
. consuetudo, -inis 37. ullus . atque 

- te . alienus . aut 


LATIN VOCABULARY IV 


. audio, -ire . dubito, -are 27. manus, -us 

. judico, -are . duco, -ere 28. mens, -tis 
soleo, -ere . animus 29. contio, -nis 
teneo, -ere . bellum . corpus, -oris 
jubeo, -ere . consilium . idem, eadem, 
nego, -are . Vita idem 

orno, -are . ager . ego 

. consisto, -ere . copia . ipse, -a, -um 
. contemno, -ere . exercitus . ceteri, -ae, -a 
. corrumpo, -ere . fides - quantus 

. cupio, -ire . gratia . clarus 

. damno, -are . iter, itineris . communis 

. doceo, -ere . laus, laudis . duo, -ae, -o 


TRANSLATION 


MIAN 


Suggested Credit. 
1. Helvetii in Gallorum finibus bellum gerunt. 
. Viri inimicos hastis fugabant. 
. Legatos qui auxilium peterent misit. 
. Hoc facere potuit. 
. Laudari est gratum. 
. Quaesivit ubi esset Caesar. 
. Vereor ne absit 


. plurimus 
. posterus 
. praeclarus 
. cum 

. de 

. ex 

autem 

. modo 

. nam 

. propter 
. sine 

. contra 


. Una pars quam Gallos obtinere dictum est, ad inferiorem partem 


fluminis Rheni pertinet. 


. Gaius Julius Caesar, clarissimus imperator Romanus, librum de bello 


Gallico scripsit, quod ipse in Gallia gesserat. 


. Hoc rumore audito, tantus terror omnium animos occupavit ut ne 


fortissimi quidem proelium committere vellent. 


GRAMMAR 


to for Each 
Subquestion 


(a) Gallorum, sentence 1. 
(6) finibus, 
(c) hastis, 2. 
(d) partem, = 8. 
(e) rumore, Io. 


1. State the case and the reason for using the case: 


25 46. vero 
26 47. ne 
27 48. per 
28 49. magis 
29 50. minime 
30 
31 
3 
4 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
j 47 
48 
49 
50 
= 
100 
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TABLE I—Continued 
welt 2. State the form of the verb and the reason for using the form: 
(a) peterent, sentence 3. 
(b) facere, 
(c) laudari, 
(d) esset, 
(e) obtinere, 8. 

Printed copies of the tests were given out on the same days to 
the four classes—Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior (785 
pupils) in seven schools, in as many cities numbered consecutively 
from I to VII. The time required by the pupils to complete each 
test was recorded. We found that ten minutes was ample time for 
each vocabulary; and that the translation and grammar test 
together required from thirty to forty minutes. Our experience 
suggests that in further studies the average time required for each 
test be the time allowed the pupils, and that the results be computed 
on this basis. 

GRADING THE RESULTS 


To obtain an objective standard for grading the results of the 
tests we proceeded as follows: 


a) Vocabulary.—We assumed that all the words of the vocabu- 
lary chosen were of equal difficulty. Naturally this assumption 
should be tested by experiment, and some experiments were under- 
taken for this purpose, as follows: If the words are not of equal 
difficulty, and on the hypothesis that the difficulty of a word 
varies inversely with the frequency of its occurrence, the weight 
assigned to each word of the four vocabularies of fifty words each 
is shown in Table II. In this table the key letters a, b, c, d, e, f, 
g, h, represent the weight given to each word, that is to say, words 
used 1,000 times are assumed in the table to represent unit difficulty; 
hence, words used 500 times represent a difficulty of two units, etc. 
Further, particles used 100 to 200 times or more are called equal 
in difficulty to other words used 400 times. 

On this basis the four vocabularies have the following weights: 
141 units, 163.5 units, 165.82 units, 171 units, respectively. But 

* Only the pupils in six schools (358 in number) are included in our results. The 


returns from one of the largest schools were received too late to be used in working 
out the correlations. 
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the work has not yet been carried far enough to test the validity 
of this weighting; and, in the results tabulated, we have assumed, 
as has been stated, that all the words in the four vocabularies are 
of equal difficulty. 
TABLE II 
a, words used 1000 times 
“ “ 500 times 
400 times 
300 times 
“s 200 times 
100 times 
g, particles ““ | 100-500 times (prepositions, conjunc- 
tions) 
100-200 times (adverbs, adjectives) 


b) Translation.—So far as I know, no attempts have yet been 
made to secure approximately objective standards for grading 
Latin translations. After several provisional attempts to grade 
the various elements in a Latin sentence, we finally decided to 


TABLE III 


Words used 1000 times equal one unit 


4oo “ 5 units 
‘ 
300 3-33 “ 
200 5.00 


grade only accuracy in rendering into English the ideas contained 
in the Latin sentences; and, after some experiments to determine 
the difference between the grades attained by the pupils, when 
graded on the basis of all the elements of the sentence, and when 
graded by the simpler method which was finally adopted, we chose 
the simpler method because the grades arrived at by the two 
methods were nearly identical. This simpler method consists in 


a b | d e g h Total 
12 6 3 6 3 5 3 50 
Tivenescct Oe 12 3 3 6 6 6 2 50 
eee 6 12 3 4 7 Io 5 3 50 
6 I 6 8 6 3 5° 
| 
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grading each idea in the sentence, as a whole, as of unit value. 
If the idea is correctly translated full credit is given; if it is 
not correctly translated no credit is given for that unit. The 
basis of each idea in a sentence is the verb. The sentences 
used in the test contain twenty verbs; hence each verbal clause 
if correctly translated is valued for convenience at five points 
(20X 5 = 100). 

c) Grammar.—On the assumption that the grammar ques- 
tions are equal in difficulty ten credits were assigned to each 
question. 

The results of the tests, all reduced to a percentage basis, are 
given in Table IV (p. 348). The terms used in the table explain 
themselves, with the possible exception of ‘‘25g” and “‘75¢.” Of 
these, 25g means the upper limit of the lowest quarter of the class, 
and 75g means the lower limit of the highest quarter. Hence it is 
evident that these measures indicate that one quarter of the class 
had a grade of 25q or below, one quarter 759g or above, and that 
half the class had grades between 259 and 75g. 

It goes almost without saying that the percentages given in 
Table IV cannot be used in a comparison of the schools with each 
other, because ‘of the different conditions in different schools. 
Table IV can be used, however, to compare the achievements 
of classes of the same grade in the same schools in successive 
years. 

But the chief purpose of this study would not thereby be 
attained, namely, measuring the growth in power in the Latin 
language of individual pupils. For this purpose the individual 
records of the children obtained this year must be compared with 
their records at about the same time in successive years; and the 
way has been prepared for such comparisons. 


CORRELATIONS 


Correlation sheets showing the correlation of the grades in the 
three tests, vocabulary, translation, and grammar, were prepared 
(1) for each school separately; and (2) for the schools combined, 
so far as the returns were available at the time when the work was 
done. Since the returns from one of the largest schools were not 
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ready at that time, this summary pertains to only 358 pupils. The 
correlation sheets show that 52 per cent of the pupils fall in the 
same third of their respective classes, in both grammar and transla- 
tion, and also in both vocabulary and translation. We find also 
that one-third of the entire number fall in the same third of the 
class (the same tertile) in all three subjects. 

Perfect correlation, as the expression is used in this paper, would 
require that the same individuals who were in the first tertile in 
grammar should also be in the first tertile of the class in both trans- 
lation and vocabulary; in the same way, the individuals who make 
up the second and third tertiles in any one subject must be the same 
who are included in the corresponding tertiles in the other two 
subjects. Also perfect correlation in any two of these subjects of 
course means for any pupil that he is in the same tertile in both 
of them. 

Arranging the correlations found in tabular form we have: 


TABLE V 


I. PERFECT CORRELATION IN ALL THREE 


SUBJECTS 


( 52 were in the first third of the class in all 


three subjects. 

were in the second third in all three sub- 
jects. 

Out of 358 pupils were in the third third in all three sub- 
jects. 


113 or almost one-third of the class show 
perfect correlation. 


PERFECT CORRELATION IN GRAMMAR 
AND TRANSLATION 


were in the first third of the class in 
grammar and translation. 

45 were in the second third. 

Out of 358 pupils 65 were in the third third. 


188, or 52.5 per cent, show perfect correla- 
\ tion in these two subjects. 
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TABLE V—Continued 


III. PrerRFect CORRELATION IN VOCABULARY 
AND TRANSLATION 


( 77 were in the first third of the class in 
vocabulary and translation. 
46 were in the second third. 
Out of 358 pupils 66 were in the third third. 


189, or 52.8 per cent, show perfect correlation 
in these two subjects. 


\ 


IV. PrErFect CORRELATION IN VOCABULARY 
AND GRAMMAR 


( 64 were in the first third of the class in 
vocabulary and grammar. 
44 were in the second third. 
Out of 358 pupils 63 were in the third third. 


171, or 47 per cent, show perfect correlation 
\ in these two subjects. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


1. The purpose of the foregoing study is to measure the growth 
of power in Latin, and to discover the correlations of this power in 
three phases of language-study—vocabulary, translation, and 
grammar. 

2. For this purpose a test in vocabulary, translation, and gram- 
mar has been devised, to be applied to the same pupils at about the 
same time in successive years. Further experiments with the 
vocabulary test are needed to determine whether a single list of 
fifty words is sufficient; and whether the words chosen are of 
approximately equal value. 

3. The grading of the translation and grammar results has been 
tested and has thus far justified itself; but further experiments with 
these tests are needed to reach a definite conclusion on this point. 

4. Table IV may be used to determine the relative achievements 
of classes of the same grade in the same schools in successive years. 

5. But the chief purpose of the tests will be achieved only by 
comparing the records made by individual pupils in successive 
years. 
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6. The correlations of the grades of individual pupils must be 
studied to diagnose individual aptitudes and deficiencies. The 
bearing of such diagnoses on teaching is obvious. 

7. The correlation study covers, as yet, so small a number of 
cases that generalizations as to the relative emphasis the three 
fundamentals of language acquisition demand for satisfactory 
growth would be premature; but further study should throw light 
on this question. 

8. The whole study is a first attempt in a new field; is con- 
fessedly tentative; and the conclusions arrived at are wholly 
provisional. 
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SOME PHASES OF LIBRARY-STUDY-ROOM 
MANAGEMENT 


HANNAH LOGASA 
Librarian, University High School, University of Chicago 


It is hard to imagine a more dreary, uninteresting place than 
the ordinary study-room—a room bare of books, magazines, and 
maps, and furnished with screw-down desks and chairs. It is a 
place in which to study, without study-tools; as well have a labora- 
tory or gymnasium without apparatus. Psychologically this room 
has a decidedly undesirable effect on the pupils. The atmosphere 
and traditions of the room are conducive to idleness. The room 
serves but badly as a place of diversion, because of the many rules 
to be observed in it, and does not function in the school as a factor 
in building up mental forces. 

The library-study-room arrangement has very promising possi- 
bilities. Books, pictures, magazines, maps have the same psycho- 
logical effect on pupils, as regards mental association, as the 
paraphernalia of the laboratory, and they are placed in the study- 
room for the same purpose, use. Books are the tools necessary to 
enable teachers and pupils to clear up hazy points, to illuminate, 
to illustrate. Library facilities are necessary to make study 
a profitable part of school work, to make supervised study effective. 

The cultural value of the combined library-study-room is 
obvious. Ina great measure the reading taste of the public deter- 
mines our present-day type of literature and drama. The reading 
public of the future is in the making in our high schools. As a 
rule, elementary-school teachers and children’s librarians have 
taught children to enjoy good literature suitable to their ages. 
We in the high school have fallen short in this respect. Pupils 
of high-school age are turning from what is worth while to the poor 
and sensational in literature. We have made the companionship 
of good books and magazines one of the distasteful aspects of adoles- 
cent experience. The librarian cannot altogether counteract this; 

352 
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but she can, by having good, interesting books and magazines in the 
library, by means of bulletin-board notices and articles in the school 
paper, lead pupils by indirect means to develop a discriminating 
reading taste. The reading habit is not formed for the day or the 
year, but remains to bless the leisure hours of many days and years. 

Every pupil, sooner or later comes in contact with the study- 
room and this offers a wonderful opportunity for the observation 
of the psychological attitudes of pupils. A knowledge of the physi- 
ology and psychology of adolescence is necessary to a correct 
interpretation of these attitudes. Deductions made from observa- 
tion are not always accurate, but these deductions serve as a work- 
ing basis. It is needless to say that the librarian-teacher in charge 
of the study-room must combine the practical purposes of both 
professions and have in addition adequate preparation for study- 
room management. 

Physical conditions in the library-study-room such as light and 
ventilation should have scientific attention. The room should be 
so placed in the school building that all unnecessary noises are 
eliminated. 

The study-room, if it is to serve the school, must be in close 
touch with every department of the school; must know the aim 
of each department and the progress made in the teaching of the 
subject. Discussion with teachers about the study-habits of pupils 
will be of inestimable value to both librarian and teacher, and will 
often explain inability in given pupils to meet lesson requirements. 
If the co-operation is so close that pupils who fail are reported to 
the librarian, it makes possible the remedying of faulty study-habits, 
with little loss of time in experimentation. The librarian’s report 
to the office on the study-habits of pupils makes it possible to know 
how the pupils study and the results obtained. That there is a 
direct relation between study-habits and classroom efficiency is 
certain. One reacts on the other. 

In the University High School, the report on the study-habits 
of the pupils is of value to the school. We find that pupils reported 
as poor in their methods of lesson preparation are almost invariably 
poor in classroom recitations. Of the twenty-nine pupils reported 
as poor in study-habits, twenty-five pupils received a grade of 60 
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or below in two or more subjects. Improvement in study-habits 
resulted in better recitations. Teachers utilize the library report 
in discussing with the parents the work of the pupil. This helps 
to explain why the pupil is unable to meet his school obligations. 
The report has had a good effect on the pupils, in that the marks 
received for study gave an incentive for improvement, even though 
that mark carried with it no credit. 

The report is sent to the principal at the end of each semester, 
on typewritten sheets 83 X 11 inches, and is alphabetical in arrange- 


ment. 
LIBRARY REPORT 


DATE 


Name of Pupil Deportment Study-Habits Remarks 


Fair Short periods of concentration. Ca- 
pable of better work. Improvement 
slow. 


Lack of concentration. Eleventh-hour 
study. 


Concentration. 


Immature. Diffusion of attention. 


Anticipates needs of lesson. Organiza- 
tion. Concentration. 


Partial concentration. Application. 
Results may not equal effort. 


Deportment interferes with efficiency of 
study habits. Wastes time. 


Just as the atmosphere of the laboratory is conducive to scien- 
tific research, the study-room atmosphere should make for concen- 
tration. Even a study-room must have an ideal; that ideal should 
be work. Work is constructive and will show results in better 
classroom recitations. Quiet is the ideal in many study-rooms; 
it is a negative quality, however; pupils may be quiet and still 
accomplish nothing of value. Work is a constructive habit; it 
is vigor applied to no matter what task, and will apply equally to 
play. Pupils may at first be puzzled by the curtailment of their 
inalienable rights of idleness, but they soon find that study and 
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completed lessons mean less home study and thus give time for 
other interests. They find that the study-period has a practical 
value for them. The spirit of the room should be one of relaxa- 
tion, of accomplishment by normal stages. Tenseness is neither 
necessary nor desirable; it does not accomplish results proportional 
to the nerve force expended and is a strain on the pupil’s vitality. 

We often hear discussions of the trying phases of adolescence. 
The complaint that pupils of high-school age “‘won’t stay put,” 
that problems whether of subject-matter or of discipline must be 
solved again and again, is true in the study-room. Pupils change 
in their methods of work and attitude toward study. In rare cases 
pupils change from efficiency and ability to focus attention, to 
disconnected thinking and unwillingness to meet the hard problems 
of school life. Here, with infinite patience, the study-room librarian 
must help to build up again the desired habits. The condition 
may be due in a given pupil to the physiological aspects of his age, 
to fatigue, to overwork, or to loss of sleep, and it should receive 
prompt attention. Tact is needed to approach some phases of 
experience, but when conditions must be remedied the librarian 
should not let false modesty stand in the way of evident duty and 
service. 

Individual differences in the study-habits of pupils are great, 
showing graduations from the alert pupil who plans for his study- 
period and makes every moment profitable, down to the pupil 
who will not focus his attention on his lessons and spends the study- 
period in idleness. The length and degree of concentration vary. 

In all groups, there are a few pupils who are naturally studious, 
who have good study-habits without having been trained thereto. 
The greater number, however, have effective study-habits because 
of training. 

Many pupils do not concentrate fully; they concentrate only 
partially. They look at a sentence and grasp the meaning indiffer- 
ently well; they do not weigh and consider; they take the state- 
ment of the printed page as gospel truth and are too indifferent 
to form an opinion. They memorize words and do not grasp the 
underlying principles; this serves very poorly as a connecting link 
between the past and future learning processes. 
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Eleventh-hour study, the feverish haste to accomplish a task 
at the last moment, has all the earmarks of concentration but 
does not accomplish the same purpose. It is a gymnastic memory 
process which gives no time for assimilation. Its results serve 
only for the time being and are not a part of the pupils’ mental 
stock. 

Failure to concentrate is sometimes due to the fact that the 
pupil has reached a difficult point in the lesson and is unable to 
advance. After futile attempts he gives up in despair and is idle. 
To help him over the difficulty requires an insight into the pupil’s 
character. There are pupils who are willing to meet their study- 
obligations, others who succumb to the first hard problem. Expect 
of pupils an honest attempt to master the difficulty; if that attempt 
is made, help them to help themselves. In some subjects reference 
books or maps will give the desired information. The cases where 
a dictionary has made clear what was obscure are numerous. 
Going over a lesson assignment with the pupil by making him think 
out the lesson in simple terms will make for self-reliance in the 
future. 

There is much to be said in favor of both group and individual 
study. Individual study is best suited for study-room environ- 
ment, and that type of study should be the rule there. Social 
study for special lesson assignments is occasionally necessary. 
When that is allowed, great care should be taken to see that 
the work is not all done by one member of the group, and that the 
others are not silent partners with nothing to contribute to the 
thought. In a Smith-Jones study combination, it is difficult for 
the teacher to determine just the amount of mental training received 
by Smith and by Jones respectively. On the whole, individual 
study should be insisted upon in the library-study-room. It makes 
for initiative, resourcefulness, and ability to meet responsibilities. 

Atmospheric conditions, approach of holidays, school excite- 
ment, all have their effect on the study-room. Here the excitement 
is apparent in the pupils’ restlessness, in their inability to get down 
to actual work. This state is best recognized and dealt with 
sympathetically. At such times pupils have distractions which 
make absolute seriousness of purpose impossible. We may expect 
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an attempt at concentration, but that it will be of short duration 
is to be expected. 

Study-room noises are of two kinds, busy noises and disturbing 
noises. Itis not hard to distinguish them. Busy noises are highly 
desirable—the motor adjustments necessary to concentration, the 
sound of pencils and pens, the pupils going to the shelves for books, 
make noise that is not distracting. When we speak of undesirable 
noises we enter into the realm of discipline. Intentional whisper- 
ing about subjects not intimately connected with the task in hand, 
annoyance of one pupil by another, are some of the types of behavior 
most common. “Work” is a remedy for pupils who make dis- 
turbances. Keep them so busy that they will have no time for 
anything but “busy noises.” 

The “‘Study Helps” of the University High School grew out of 
the needs of the pupils for a formulated statement of how best to 
acquire good habits of study; to give, as it were, a content to lesson 
preparation. Necessarily these suggestions had to be general 
enough to be applicable to the various subjects in the curriculum 
and elastic enough to allow the teachers to adapt them to their 
methods of teaching. We made a systematic campaign for study 
betterment. The “Study Helps” were distributed to all the pupils 
to be pasted in textbooks and notebooks; teachers in the class- 
rooms gave concrete examples of how best to follow them. We 
feel that the results from this have well repaid us for the stress laid 
on this important part of school work. 


Stupy HELps 
FOR STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


The habits of study formed in school are of greater importance than the 
subjects mastered. The following suggestions, if carefully followed, will 
help you make your mind an efficient tool. Your daily aim should be to learn 
your lesson in less time, or to learn it better in the same time. 

1. Make out a definite daily program, arranging for a definite time for each 
study. You will thus form the habit of concentrating your thoughts on 
the subject at that time. 

2. Provide yourself with the material the lesson requires; have on hand maps, 
ruler, compass, special paper needed, etc. 

3. Understand the lesson assignment. Learn to take notes on the suggestions 
given by the teacher when the lesson is assigned. Take down accurately 
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any references given by the teacher. Should a reference be of special 
importance, star (*) it so that you may readily find it. Pick out the 
important topics of the lesson before beginning your study. 

. In the proper use of a textbook, the following devices will be found helpful: 
index, appendix, footnotes, maps, illustrations, vocabulary, etc. Learn 
to use your textbook, as it will help you to use other books. Therefore 
understand the purpose of the devices named above and use them 
freely. 

. Do not lose time getting ready for study. Sit down and begin to work 
at once. Concentrate on your work, i.e., put your mind on it and let 
nothing disturb you. Have the will to learn. 

. In many kinds of work it is best to go over the lesson quickly, then to go 
over it again carefully; e.g., before beginning to solve a problem in mathe- 
matics read it through and be sure you understand what is to be proved 
before beginning its solution; in translating a foreign language, read the 
passage through and see how much you can understand before consulting 
the vocabulary. 

. Do individual study. Learn to form your own judgments, to work your 
own problems. Individual study is honest study. 

. Try to put the facts you are learning into practical use if possible. Apply 
them to present-day conditions. Illustrate them in terms familiar to you. 

. Take an interest in the subjects taught in school. Read the periodical 
literature concerning these. Talk to your parents about your school work. 
Discuss with them points that interest you. 

. Review your lessons frequently. If there were points you did not under- 
stand, the review will help you to master them. 

. Prepare each lesson every day. The habit of meeting each requirement 
punctually is of extreme importance. 


Study-helps are very indifferent in their results unless every 
member of the faculty explains those that apply to his depart- 
ment—explains them not once, but many times. Study-helps 
really to help every pupil, to be the means of raising the scholatship 
standard of the school, must have the whole school back of them. 
Study-helps will not of themselves correct study-habits. 

Whether we are training pupils for college or to take their place 
in the business world, they should be taught how to think, how to 
organize their work, how to spend their leisure time. By enriching 
the subject-matter of study through library facilities, by helping 
pupils to form efficient habits of study, by influencing them to 
develop a discriminating reading taste, the library-study-room con- 
tributes to the pupils’ mental equipment. 
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A PLAN FOR HANDLING ADVANCED READING-TEXTS 
IN MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


J. D. DEITHL 
Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin 


In a recent review of the literature of modern language method- 
ology in America for 1912-14, Dr. Carl A. Krause draws the 
following conclusion: ‘‘Of late practically every writer on the 
subject is in favor of a direct method of teaching modern languages 
in the United States: the Reform has carried the day.’* But if 
we turn from this exultant note to the conditions that actually 
confront us in the high schools of the country, we must admit that 
thus far the victory is a paper one, which it will take years to make 
real. Professor Judd has well described the situation in his excel- 
lent chapter on “Foreign Languages.” He writes: ‘‘We praise 
the direct method and follow the analytical method, with strong 
leanings toward the grammatical method.’* Those who have 
championed the reform must therefore proceed with all diligence 
to the training of recruits in the use of the new weapons, or the 
gain will be anempty one. One phase of such training is assuredly 
the multiplying of suggestions as to schemes or devices for handling 
the material of the subject in accordance with the principles 
adopted. 

As a contribution, therefore, to such practical devices for class- 
room work, the following suggestion is offered for the treatment of 
reading-texts in the third and fourth years of the high-school 
course. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that it is the product of 
actual high-school experience. It is also a direct outgrowth of the 
writer’s own personal method of acquiring a foreign vocabulary 
without utterly spoiling the continuity of his reading. 

As every experienced teacher knows, the practical difficulties 
that prevent a rapid and intelligent reading of an advanced 

* Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik, XVI, 260. 

2C. H. Judd, Psychology of High-School Subjects (Ginn & Co., 1915), p. 245. 
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foreign text may be summed up under the headings: (1) Con- 
structions; (2) Vocabulary. No matter what method has been 
used, a pupil usually arrives at the third year of high-school 
language with perhaps one hundred fifty pages of very elementary 
reading behind him. He is now expected to take up work almost 
entirely based on a reading-text. If this work is to be really 
enjoyable and profitable to him, he must be able to do some- 
thing besides merely continue the piecemeal-assignment plan so 
frequently followed up to this point, and apparently made necessary 
in the first two years by the large amount of new grammatical 
material. He must be taught to look at his text as a unit, or a col- 
lection of units; he must be able to locate the parts of his sentence 
at a glance; he must speedily acquire a larger vocabulary, so that 
the dictionary or word-list need not be constantly at hand. Other- 
wise the principles of a direct method will beimpossible of application. 

I refer to this fundamental need of a change in plan at the 
beginning of the third year, because I know that many teachers, 
through lack of inventiveness and lack of suggestion, continue 
throughout the course to assign “three pages in advance” in the 
same manner that they assigned fifteen lines in advance the first 
year. Isuggest the accompanying plan, not as the only good one by 
any means, but as a stimulus to further invention of working 
devices. After outlining the plan, a discussion of its advantages 
and disadvantages will be in place. It consists of the following 
processes: 

1. A natural unit of the text is read aloud in the foreign language. 
—The teacher selects this unit, if the text is not divided into 
chapters or scenes. This reading is all done on one day, if possible; 
mistakes in pronunciation are corrected as made; there is no dis- 
cussion. The class does part of the reading, the teacher does the 
rest. The pupils are encouraged in advance to bend all their 
energies to getting the drift of the meaning. At the conclusion 
a short summary or outline is called for, either oral or written, in 
which details are not expected but the main points of progress in 
the unit are stressed. In case the unit cannot be read to the end 
in one period, the unread portion is assigned as home work; but 
this is inadvisable in the early stages. 
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2. The pupils prepare a list of the unknown words and expressions. 
—Thus the entire unit is gone over a second time, this time partly 
as home work and partly, at the beginning, in class, under the 
teacher’s eye. Pupils are urged to impress upon their minds the 
location of words in the context as much as possible. There is to 
be no stopping this time to solve knotty problems of construction. 
Pupils are put on their honor not to use a dictionary, vocabulary, 
or the notes at this point. No definitions are put down. All 
words are to be put into the name-form as far as the knowledge of 
the class permits, i.e., nouns into the nominative singular with the 
definite article; verbs into the infinitive; adjectives into the stem- 
form. If the simplified form cannot be called to mind, the form 
in the text is put down for future correction. 

3. The pupils define the words written down.—This time they 
are put on their honor not to refer to the text, but to use only the 
vocabulary or dictionary, and notes. The effort to locate the 
word in the text by memory must be constant. In case this cannot 
be done, one translation from each group of related meanings in the 
dictionary or vocabulary is to be taken. This work must be 
neatly and plainly written in columns, which can later be used 
readily. 

4. The text ts translated with the assistance of the completed list.— 
As much or as little of this translation as is desired may be recited 
in class, but the pupil must in some way give evidence of having got 
the sense. This is the third time the text is worked over and 
this time all difficulties must be cleared up. Further reference 
to helps ought to be unnecessary. After the translation is com- 
pleted, the lists are handed in and gone over for form, spelling, 
etc., and then returned to be kept by the pupils. 

5. The unit is again read aloud in the foreign language.—This 
time the reading is for expression; the reader is called before the 
class; as soon as practicable the class sits with closed books. Class 
and teacher make notes of mistakes, which are corrected at the end 
of the reading. No interruptions of the reader are permitted. At 
this stage any discussion of text, question and answer work, 
summarizing in writing, reproduction, etc., that is desired, may be 
added. 
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It will readily become apparent that overlapping of work on 
two units is not only possible, but desirable. After the class has 
become acquainted with the plan, as it usually has after working 
through three such units, the work can be so arranged that the 
written portion can be assigned for home study and the oral portion 
done in class, still leaving plenty of time for supplementary exer- 
cises in class on other material. Thus, while the pupils are working 
out the translation of unit 1, the second unit may be read in class, 
and while the word-list of unit 2 is being prepared, the first unit 
may be given its final reading. A capable teacher will find no 
difficulty in fitting the parts of the work into one another. 

An objection that will probably suggest itself is the amount of 
time required to do all this work thoroughly. It is true that 
more time is required at first, but in every case it has proved that 
as the pupils grew more familiar with the system, and realized 
its benefits to them, the progress grew increasingly rapid. It 
also proved possible later in the year to omit parts of the systern 
without loss. For instance, translation proved entirely super- 
fluous in many cases after the words were looked up, and in a long 
book a chapter or scene could occasionally be read once and passed 
over, in case it presented no special difficulties’ In every class 
where this plan was tried the gain in power and confidence was 
noticeable, making possible much more outside reading work. It is 
worth much to have a class conscious of its power to read a book 
as a book, and not as a collection of fragments. 

One or two concrete illustrations may not be out of place. One 
year, with a fourth-year class not previously trained to this system, 
very nearly four whole weeks were spent on the first chapter of 
Haufi’s Lichtenstein. The class was mediocre in ability and the 
word-lists were long, averaging some fifteen words per page. But 
the pupils were willing and worked according to directions. 
Toward the end of the book the average number of unknown words 
was one per page. The whole Holt edition of Lichtenstein was 
read, and progress had been so rapid by the middle of the second 


tIn this connection I should like to call attention to the excellent article by 
Marian P. Whitney on “The Place of Reading in the Modern Language Course,” 
Educational Review, LI, 189. It offers many valuable suggestions for just such 
varied treatment as I have indicated above. 
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semester that we felt justified in undertaking Kleist’s Prins Fried- 
rich von Homburg. ‘This was studied with great relish and read act 
by act with divided parts on the assembly-room stage. In addition, 
each member of the class read four hundred pages of German 
outside of class and gave detailed report on it. While difficult at 
first, this outside reading in most cases grew to be a pleasure. One 
boy, absolutely without knowledge of German except as he had 
learned it in school, read Frau Sorge in one day and gave an excellent 
report on it. A girl of German family, but not fluent in the 
language from home training, read Scheffel’s Ekkehard entire and 
could not be misled as to any detail, although I made every test I 
could think of. I am sure such results were at least made much 
easier of attainment by the fact that the class had been accustomed 
to read a book as a unified work, and had been trained to syste- 
matic vocabulary study. 

In the only class with which it has been possible for me to test 
this plan in two consecutive years, there was not a single pupil 
who did not read twice as much outside of class as I required, and 
in the last part of the fourth year we frequently translated one 
hundred lines of Hermann und Dorothea at sight, with only very 
occasional vocabulary trouble. The outside reading of one boy 
for the fourth year consisted of Wallensteins Tod and Ekkehard, 
fully reported on and tested for content. 

It seems to me this comes very close to our aim of teaching pupils 
to read a foreign language with comparative ease in a four-year 
course. I have never had a four-year course in French, but even 
in a two-year course we were able to make much use of this device. 

I attribute most of my success with this plan to the unrelent- 
ing regularity with which it is carried out, especially the word-list 
part and the preliminary reading in German. It does away with 
all the time-wasting looking from text to dictionary, back to text, 
then to notes, ad infinitum. It teaches a text as a unified pro- 
duction with logically made divisions. It helps to do away with 
constructional difficulties because, in the first place, the pupil goes 
over a difficult construction twice in cursory fashion before attempt- 
ing a detailed solution, thus having an opportunity to get familiar 
with it; and because, in the second place, there is a background of 
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general knowledge of the whole unit to which to attach the isolated 
construction. Unusual constructional troubles are dealt with by 
parsing, analysis, and diagramming. Further, this device actually 
teaches words, because of the effort expended in trying to associate 
them by memory with the context, and it practically eliminates 
the repeated looking up of the same word, which is such a common 
trouble in ordinary dictionary work. It encourages pupils to 
look for derivatives. It encourages correct spelling. Finally, it 
gives a consciousness of power to read books much as books are 
read in English. 

Naturally, there are some disadvantages. The teacher must 
plan his work more carefully than in the old way. The class 
is not easily convinced of the use of all the extra writing. The 
preliminary reading in German is likely to become perfunctory 
if not carefully watched; this is also true of the making of word- 
lists. Inaccuracies and lack of thought must be checked up. If 
there are more serious drawbacks than these, I have failed to dis- 
cover them in four years’ trial. The system adapts itself excel- 
lently to direct-method teaching or any modification of it. It was 


my custom to use German practically exclusively in the classroom, 
although I could not insist on the pupils’ doing so constantly, owing 
to conditions with which this plan had nothing to do. 

Having thus profited myself by working out this plan in detail, 
I submit it to language teachers, in the hope that some may find 
in it a suggestion for more effective treatment of reading-texts in the 
two upper high-school classes. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
CALIFORNIA ?* 


W. SCOTT THOMAS 
University of California 


I 


The question is easily asked, but not so easily answered; one 
can easily prejudge the case, according to preconceived notions 
or possible interests. Not only times and places, but types and 
sorts of teachers are involved; for the genus high-school teacher is 
by no means homogeneous. It contains several varieties, not to 
say some sports, in the biological sense. Anyway, who shall be 
the judge of the question; and by what criteria shall the decision 
be rendered? Speaking before this body of men and women 
devoted to science, I may not, if I would, assume the réle of advo- 
cate, but must essay to examine the matter in that detached, 
impersonal spirit which we recognize as the glory of the truly 
scientific mind. 

It is evident, then, at the outset, that there are two points of 
view from which the question should be viewed; the point of view, 
that is, of the individual teacher on the one hand, and that of the 
state, or society, on the other. We shall consider the matter first 
from the point of view of the individual teacher. 

Now, if not for purely academic reasons, why should the indi- 
vidual teacher be at all interested in this question? Manifestly, 
because of the inseparable relation existing between the supply of 
teachers and his own personal and professional welfare. This 
relation is an economic one primarily, and is ultimately regulated, 
in the main, by the economic law of supply and demand. In this 
respect, state and teacher stand to each other in the relation of 
buyer and seller respectively. Too many sellers tend to depress 
the market—and that not alone in the mere matter of salary. The 
teacher’s status in all its aspects, and the professional and social 


* Read at the meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association at Palo Alto, California, November 27, 1915. 
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conditions in which he lives and works, are involved. An over- 
supply of teachers, if sufficiently long continued, could not but 
affect all these relations unfavorably. Perhaps the best way to get 
at this will be to set down what would approximate a reasonable 
ideal of professional conditions for the teacher as such. In the 
main, they would probably be about as follows: (1) all available 
teachers employed, with a favorable outlook for the prompt placing 
of the annually maturing crop of novices; (2) salaries satisfactory, 
both absolutely and as compared with high-school salaries in other 
states, and as good, at least, as equivalent preparation might be 
expected to yield in other callings; (3) positions so numerous as to 
permit of picking and choosing; (4) place of the profession in 
popular and official esteem, good; (5) tenure of office reasonably 
secure; (6) satisfactory opportunities for advancement in salary 
and rank; (7) provision for a proper degree of professional inde- 
pendence and initiative, both in and out of school; and lastly, 
(8) indications that these desirable conditions are likely to be 
permanent. 

If this be accepted as a fairly satisfactory statement of employ- 
ment conditions most favorable from the point of view of the 
teacher, it is, nevertheless, evident that the conditions fall naturally 
into two classes, in which their responsiveness severally to the 
supply of teachers varies greatly in degree. In the one class, it is 
evident, close, and sensitive; in the other, the class of less purely 
economic conditions, it is remote, tardy, and hard to measure. 

Among those in the second class should be placed especially: 
(5) tenure of office and (7) provision for professional independence 
and initiative. The latter, however desirable, is but remotely con- 
nected with our problem.: The former is regulated either by legal 
enactment or by social custom. In the former case, once tenure 
has been provided for, it is little affected by the law of supply and 
demand; in the latter, professional freedom depends more upon the 
state of social intelligence and civic ideals than upon economic laws. 

The limits of this paper permit consideration of only those 
conditions which are most closely dependent upon, and most 
responsive to, a supposed condition of a teacher surplus; and 
pre-eminently first and most important among these we find employ- 
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ment and salaries. For chronic non-employment and insufficient 
salaries, no other conditions, however favorable, can compensate; 
whereas on the other hand, if employment be ready and salaries 
good, a by no means ideal state of the other conditions is at least 
endurable. Consequently, we shall give our attention mainly to 
the conditions of employment and salaries. 

Mere statistics of employment or non-employment are of little 
value here; for even if figures could be had showing just how many 
persons eligible to teach in the high schools, and yet not teaching, 
there are in the state, these figures would be well-nigh useless unless 
we also knew just why these eligibles are not employed—whether, 
that is, non-employment is due to lack of opportunities or to 
choice. Thus, to give but one example, there must be in California 
literally hundreds of women legally eligible to teach in the high 
schools, who have relinquished professional for family life; for, in 
this state, as elsewhere, marriage means for the woman teacher, as 
a rule, permanent retirement from public pedagogic activity. 

Since, then, it is impossible to reach valuable conclusions in the 
case of the already eligible teachers, the next best thing will be 
to see how the matter stands with the neophytes—the candidates 
for teaching positions. With the well-nigh state-wide prejudice 
against the employment of wholly inexperienced teachers, we may 
reasonably consider the extent and promptness with which the 
latter are placed as a fair indication of this phase of our problem. 

The University of California has for many years prepared for 
certification the greater part, by far, of the new high-school teachers 
of the state. Of such, 441 were sent out in 1914, and in May of 
the current year. Ninety per cent of these were readily placed. 
Moreover, a careful inspection of the individual cases of the 
unplaced ten per cent destroys what little comfort their number 
might seem to offer to those who are convinced that we have too 
many high-school teachers. For nearly three-fifths of these were 
unlocated because of unwise or blind choice of subjects; because, 
in other words, they had prepared to teach what they happened to 
prefer, rather than whatisindemand. Thus, if a candidate, follow- 
ing her tastes, chooses to prepare to teach, say, anthropology or 
oriental languages—subjects which never have been taught in 
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California high schools—should her failure to find a position to 
teach what nobody wants taught be brought forward as evidence 
that there are too many teachers? This is a true and typical, 
though somewhat extreme, case. , 

The other two-fifths of the unplaced failed of positions from a 
variety of causes, which were scarcely the same in any two cases. 
In a few cases, the causes were intrinsic and unavoidable; in others, 
they were extrinsic, or accidental, and will not be permanent. 

Information from Leland Stanford Junior University shows that 
conditions there are very similar to those in the University of Cali- 
fornia; and the University of Southern California, which has 
granted high-school certificates for the past four years, also reports 
conditions as practically identical with those in the University of 
California. 

The director of the Department of Education of the University 
of Southern California, Professor Thomas B. Stowell, makes this 
significant comment: “The majority of our graduates are in the 
cities and large towns of southern California. We have not a 
sufficient supply to reach the rural districts and smaller towns of 
southern California.” Not much evidence there of an oversupply! 

As a side-light upon the general situation, it should be said that 
the University of California has every year dozens, if not hundreds, 
of requests for teachers which it cannot fill. 

We come now to the matter of salaries; and here we are fortu- 
nate in having a mass of very valuable data, recently compiled by 
a committee of the National Education Association, and published 
by the United States government." 

The following quotation from the latter Bulletin will serve to 
indicate the scope and fulness of the data: ‘‘The present report, 
taken in conjunction with the data in Bulletin, 1914, No. 16, makes 
available actual salary figures for superintendents, high-school 
teachers and principals, and elementary teachers and principals, 
in practically all cities [in the United States] of more than 2,500 


992 


population. 


t (a) “The Tangible Rewards of Teaching,” U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 


1914, No. 16. 
(b) “A Comparative Study of the Salaries of Teachers and School Officers,” ibid., 


1915, No. 31. 
2 Tbid., p. 11. 
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Cities are arranged, according to population, in seven groups. 
From the data given, the speaker has prepared a table which exhibits 
at a glance the status of high-school salaries in California, as com- 
pared with those of the whole United States. The same scheme 
of population groups has been followed. 


TABLE I 
CALIFORNIA 
UNITED 
AVERAGE |: ADVANTAGE 
I. Population | San Francisco Principals. ......... 3,060 3,565 —14 
over Vice-principals...... 2,100 2,164 = 
250,000 Heads of departments 2,040 1,951 + 4.5 
1,666 1,746 — 4.6 
II. Population | Oakland Principals.......... 3,100 2,772 +12 
100,000 to Vice-principals...... 2,000 1,023 +4 
250,000 Heads of departments}............ 
1,507 1,21 +24 
III. Population | No representatives | Principals 477 
50,000 to Vice-principals...... 1,734 
100,000 Heads of departments 1,466 
Teach: 1,069 
IV. Population | Berkeley Principals. ......... 3,060 2,150 
25,000 to | Pasadena Vice-principals...... 2,025 1,378 
50,000 Sacramento Heads of departments 1,733 1,417 
San Diego 1,457 1,009 
*San Jose 
V. Population | Alameda Peincipels.......+.--+ 2,312 1,673 +38 
10,000 to Eureka Vice-principals. ..... 1,755 1,287 | +36 
25,000 Fresno Heads of departments 1,527 1,104 | +38 
Long Beach 1,200 897 +34 
Pomona | 
R | 
San Bernardino 
Santa Barbara | 
Santa Cruz | 
VI. Population | Alhambra Principals.......... 2,025 1,314 +54 
5,000 to Marysville Heads of departments 1,460 974 +50 
10,000 San Rafael . 1,234 795 +54 
Santa Ana 
VII. Population | Fifteen towns; 171 | Principals.......... 2,154 1,222 | +76 g 
2,500 to teachers and | ° 
5,000f principals Teachers, 1,264 775 +63) % 
oa 


* Principals and vice-principals only. 

t In Class VII, the Bulletin does not give averages; so all California towns of this class have been 
compared with ninty-two of the largest of the other towns of the class. 

An examination of this table brings out some interesting and 
even remarkable facts. We find, for example, that salaries in 
California high schools are above the average for cities of their 
own class in the whole United States in all but Class I, of which 
San Francisco is the only California representative; also that, with 
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one exception, California’s percentage of advantage grows larger 
with each succeeding class. Thus, in Class II, California teachers’ 
salaries are 24 per cent above the general average, while in Class VII 
they are 63 percent above. In the case of principals, the difference 
is still greater; for, beginning with 12 per cent of advantage in 
Class II, it reaches 76 per cent in Class VII. Or, to put the matter 
in another way, teachers in the smallest listed towns in California 
are paid salaries which are 63 per cent better than those paid 
teachers of their own class, VII, in other states; 58 per cent better 
than those paid teachers of the next larger class, VI, in other states; 
41 per cent better than those paid teachers of the next larger class, 
V, in other states; 25 per cent better than those paid teachers of 
the next larger class, IV, in other states; 18 per cent better than 
those paid teachers of the next larger class, III, in other states; 
4 per cent better than those paid teachers of the next larger class, II, 
in other states. 

That is, stated still otherwise, teachers in little California rural 
villages of 2,500 population receive salaries which are about two- 
thirds larger than those paid in towns of like size in the rest of the 
United States, and which are equaled only by the salaries paid in 
the very largest cities of the Union. 

But why go on? Does anyone here think that in this showing 
we have symptoms of an oversupply of high-school teachers ? 

Interesting as it would be to do so, time does not permit us to 
‘consider here the other possible evidences of a surplus; and we must 
now pass to consider the question for a little while from the point 
of view of society. 

II 

Perhaps the best way to get at this will be to suppose a crowded 
condition of certain other professions and note what harmful social 
conditions would probably result. 

Thus, for example, if there were a tendency to a chronic over- 
supply of doctors, the tangible rewards of the medical profession 
would inevitably be low; the profession itself would fall in social 
esteem; hence, a less able type of recruits would be attracted to it; 
and, as a final result, public health and physical welfare would con- 
ceivably suffer. 
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Like conditions would result in the case of a similar oversupply 
of lawyers, except that this would probably have still more sinister 
social effects, because of the greater and more numerous oppor- 
tunities which are offered the ill-disposed of the legal profession for 
preying upon society. 

The ministerial profession would show similar stages of deteriora- 
tion, under such conditions; and the final results would be that 
religion and its spiritual offices would fall in popular esteem; and 
public and private morals, in so far as these are based upon religious 
sanctions, might be expected to deteriorate accordingly. Of course, 
all these final conditions of ill might, conceivably, follow in some 
measure from other causes; but we are interested in them here only 
in so far as they would undoubtedly result from overcrowding of 
the professions in question. 

With the present prevailing ideals of the responsibility of society 
for the specific welfare of its individual members, I am not able to 
see that society could have any concern, other than that relating 
to the good of the service, as to whether these professions are 
crowded or not. Certain European countries, it is true, do seek to 
limit the number of persons preparing for the learned professions, 
teaching included, because of the menace which the presence of a 
relatively large number of struggling professionals—Hungerkandi- 
daten—is supposed to offer to the existing social order. Such 
reasons, however, could hardly get a hearing in this country at 
present. 

Now, should the state be concerned about an oversupply of 
high-school teachers for reasons different from those which we 
found would prevail in the case of the other professions? Many 
persons think it should. Indeed, many members of the teaching 
profession itself seem to have a belief that they deserve some special 
consideration at the hands of society, because of the peculiarly lofty 
character of the teacher’s calling. 

This estimate of the super-value of the teaching profession is 
due, however, I believe, mainly to the fact that for untold ages of 
human history the offices of priest and teacher were combined in 
one and the same person—a state of affairs of which society still 
exhibits numerous other vestigial characteristics. Thus, it is 
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doubtless due to this long and intimate association of teaching with 
the spiritual office that most earnest young teachers even today 
seem to have a sort of dim, subconscious conviction that members 
of the teaching profession as such exhale a faint but still perceptible 
odor of reflected sanctity. 

Moreover, because of this same historic association, many a 
young teacher, or would-be-teacher, honestly thinks that the voice 
which he has heard summoning him to a life of service is a higher 
and holier one than is the voice which summons his brother to his 
life-work as doctor, engineer, or business man. 

To resume, the conclusion to which we are led is that, in respect 
of public consideration, high-school teaching stands or should stand 
on a like footing with other professions, and that society is interested 
in a surplus of high-school teachers only in so far as overcrowding 
may threaten the quality of the public service. For, if the spiritual 
quality above referred to as a popularly supposed character- 
istic peculiar to the teaching profession is intrinsic and real, 
and not, as I have assumed, a reflected quality, society will take 
it for granted and demand it as a characteristic of the expected 
service. 

One of the chief problems of current industrial and social life 
is how to eliminate unnecessary waste and so get the largest returns 
in service for the energy expended. We should not conceive of this 
principle as applying to private affairs only. For, just as it is right 
and proper for the individual to seek to get the largest returns for 
his expenditure of effort, consistent with the rights of others, so 
society, it seems to me, should be equally interested in the same 
problem. If, in the words of our Chief Executive, ‘All waste is 
wicked,” it is incumbent on us all to see to it that society gets the 
service for which it pays. 

If now, for the argument’s sake, at least, these propositions be 
granted, let us see whether we can discover signs of a threatened 
deterioration in the California high-school service, as a result of an 
oversupply of high-school teachers. 

Direct and conclusive evidence of the ultimate fact is hard to 
get, for here all available standards of measurement are both rela- 
tive and subjective. For this occasion, the best we can do is to 
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note whether the preliminary signs of the coming decadence, which 
we posited in the supposed cases, are in evidence. 

Are the material rewards of high-school teaching in California 
low and lowering ? 

In the first part of this paper attention was called to the fact 
that high-school salaries in California are the highest in the Union; 
that they are from 25 to 75 per cent better than the average salaries 
in other states. Nor do they show any signs of falling off; on the 
contrary, they have risen markedly in the past five to ten years, 
and more rapidly than the cost of living has advanced in the same 
time. Indeed, it is a pleasure to report that the high-school 
teachers exhibit abundant evidences of general prosperity—not the 
least noticeable of which are the automobiles possessed by many of 
them, not to mention other more stable forms of property. 

Neither are there any visible signs that high-school teaching and 
high-school interests generally are falling in popular esteem. On 
the contrary, there can be no question that both are distinctly 
gaining. Time was—and not so very long ago either—when one 
might have felt like apologizing for being a teacher; today, one is 
as likely to be proud of the fact that he is a high-school teacher. 
One of the surest signs of the interest and faith of the public in high 
schools is to be found in the willingness with which they are sup- 
ported. Even with his long and intimate acquaintance with the 
high schools of the state, the writer has never ceased to admire and 
wonder at the well-nigh unfailing liberality—a liberality that verges 
at times upon extravagance—with which California supports its 
high schools. Time does not permit the giving of details. But 
the per capita cost of educating the high-school pupil has been 
rising annually for years. Palatial buildings, excellent equipment, 
numerous and varied courses, more and better-paid teachers, all 
and everywhere attest the state’s unfailing—nay, increasing— 
interest and faith in her high schools. So great is this faith, so 
prompt and liberal the state’s response, that one is forced to wonder 
at times whether other educational interests are not being sacrificed, 
whether this boundless faith can be wholly justified. 

Is a less able type of recruits being drawn into high-school 
teaching? Again, it is a pleasure to be able to declare that the 
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average quality of applicants for the certificate, from both within 
and without the state, shows no tendency to fall off from the high 
standards it has hitherto maintained. -It is especially noticeable 
that we are getting, in recent years, a larger proportion of young 
men; and this, so long as the sexes are not about evenly balanced 
in numbers, will be a sign of increasing strength. 

So we see that all our preliminary signs of coming decadence are 
conspicuous only for their absence; and perhaps you will take my 
word for it when I declare that the actual work of the schools like- 
wise shows no signs of suffering from the cause under consideration. 
It would be decidedly easier to show, on the contrary, that the 
service is actually suffering today from a shortage of teachers in 
some phases of the work, rather than from an oversupply in any. 
One evidence of this, among several, is in the large number of special 
certificates that have been issued in recent years. But all that “is 
another story.” 

We seem led to the following general conclusions: There is no 
oversupply of high-school teachers in the state; there is rather a 
shortage in some lines; there is some lack of individual adjustment 
which at times causes personal hardship. We need some concerted 
and state-wide plan by which candidates can be early informed of 
the present and probable needs of the state in this matter, so that 
they may choose wisely. Then, too, the higher educational insti- 
tutions which are charged with the preparation of high-school 
teachers need to realize that they are falling short of their duty in 
not making more serious attempts to train the types of teachers of 
which there is always a shortage in the state. By doing so, they 
would render both state and individual a far truer service than 
they now do by confining their efforts so exclusively to purely 
traditional and mostly scholastic lines. 
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Even a cursory examination of the texts in zodlogy that have ° 


appeared in the last decade or so for use in the secondary schools 
will show that they are of very varied types. A more careful analysis 
of the content of books confirms the early impressions. Such books, 
for instance, as Davenport’s Introduction to Zodlogy, Kellogg’s The 
Animals and Man, Jordan and Kellogg’s Animal Life, Galloway’s 
Elementary Zodlogy, and Hegner’s Practical Zodlogy are very dis- 
similar. One is impressed, too, with the fact that a great many of 
the recent texts have distinctive leanings toward the economic 
phase of zodlogy, at least in their titles. The Hegner text already 
referred to, Davison’s Practical Zodlogy, Daugherty’s Principles of 
Economic Zodlogy, and Kellogg and Doane’s Economic Zodlogy are 
samples of such texts. 

It is a generally accepted law, I believe, in the evolution of 
animals, as revealed by the fossils, that when a new type appears, 
marking a new era, it breaks up rapidly into a multitude of some- 
what widely divergent subtypes. Possibly one may surmise that 
the several diverse sorts of zodlogy texts now appearing are indica- 
tion of a transition from one period in the history of zoélogy instruc- 
tion to another. A new type of text isin the making. In order to 
trace the changes in zodlogical instruction, it seemed worth while 
to undertake, with several classes in the Teaching of Zodlogy, an 
analysis of a number of secondary zodlogy texts, extending over a 
considerable period of time. 

These students, mostly graduate, had had experience in teach- 
ing zodlogy in high schools. They worked under direction and 
careful instruction, so as to attain, so far as possible, uniformity in 
results. The accompanying tabulation shows the results of this 
series of analyses. The author has checked up the results so that 
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each book in the tabulation has been analyzed by at least two per- 
sons, whose results agree reasonably well. The texts vary greatly 
in ease of analysis. Often the estimate of space devoted to particu- 
lar topics must be made in terms of lines. The following paragraph 
from Holder’s Zodlogy will serve as an illustration: 

HERRING-PIKES (Elopidae). This family includes the tarpon (Megalops 
thrissoides) and the big-eyed herring. The former attains a length of over eight 
feet, and is the most beautiful of all fishes, ranging from Cape Cod to Florida. 
An allied form, the Studis or Piraruca, of South America, attains a length of 
fifteen feet, and a weight of four hundred pounds. They have skeletons of 
massive build. The young, according to Schomburgh, enter the mother’s 
mouth in time of danger. Allied are the herrings (Clupeidae), shad, menhaden, 
and the gizzard-shad. They are nearly all important food-fishes. Menhaden 
oil and guanoare valued. Thescales of the tarpon are used in ornamental work. 


It is evident that this one paragraph treats of classification, 
geographical distribution, life-history, morphology, and economic 
zoology. Such material makes analysis difficult. A text like 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Zoology, on the other hand, is 
analyzed with ease, for the topic of each paragraph is indicated in 
bold-faced type. 

The analysis of a text in zodlogy is evidently dependent on 
personal judgment. Just what sort of material shall be included 
under each heading might be decided differently by different indi- 
viduals if they were not working simultaneously and under the same 
set of directions. Thus it will be noted in the analyses of Hegner’s 
text that 26.3 per cent of the text deals with the habits of animals; 
and that 14.2 per cent of the text deals with external morphology. 
In the material dealing with habits, there occur a great many illus- 
trations which are simply pictures of the animals under discussion. 
While they occur in the midst of text that is plainly to be classed 
under habits, they themselves illustrate external morphology, as a 
rule, and have been so counted. Illustrations that really deal with 
habits, as a picture of a beaver dam and house, are included in the 
material dealing with habits. This illustration is given simply to 
show that it is often difficult to decide just how subject-matter 
should be classed. It is evident that even with the best of instruc- 
tions, and with attempted uniformity in judgment, the analyses 
are subject to more or less variation. 
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To check this, the same text was analyzed by several students, 
and the results were compared. It was found that the personal 
variations were not sufficient to change the results materially. 
Two analyses of two texts are given, as typical. 


They were made 


by different persons. 
Orton’s Comparative Davidson’s Practical 
Zoblogy Zoblogy 
Per cent Percent -| Percent Per cent 
Comparative physiology........... 0.5 0.5 4.5 2.6 
4.3 6.0 2.8 2.0 
2.4 3.2 12.5 14.5 
External morphology.............. 37.0 36.0 26.3 23.3 
Internal morphology.............. 40.4 37-7 5.6 7.6 
Physical geography and mineralogy. .|.......... 0.8 
100.5 100.4 99.2 90.8 


The analyses of texts given in the tabulation make very evident 
the successive stages in the history of zoélogy instruction in this 
country. To make this more apparent, however, and to bring out 
more forcibly the contrast in types of textbooks, the analyses of 
typical texts are compared in a graphical way in the accompanying 
figure. The periods of zodlogical instruction have been already 
noted in preceding articles, as in Miss Marion Brown’s “History 
of Zodlogy in High Schools,” School Science, II, 201, 256. 

Miss Brown divides the history of zodlogy instruction into four 
periods: 


First, a Natural History period, from 1825 to 1875. It is marked by such 
books as Hooker’s Natural History and Tenney’s Natural History. 

Second, a Comparative Anatomy period, from 1875 to 1886. In this period 
such texts as Holder’s Elementary Zodlogy, Nicholson’s Textbook of Zodlogy, 
and Packard’s First Lessons in Zoédlogy are included. 
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Third, the Evolution period, from 1886 to 1890. It is marked not only by the 
treatment of animals in the evolution series, but also by the extensive 
introduction of the laboratory method. 

Fourth, a combination of the natural history and comparative anatomy 
methods of treatment, from 1900 to the present time. 


A study of the accompanying tabulation shows the need of a 
revision of such periods in the history of American zodlogy instruc- 
tion. In the main, these results agree with Miss Brown’s conclu- 
sions, but Agassiz’ Principles of Zodlogy is a book that certainly 
should not be omitted in any discussion of American zodélogy 
instruction. It is distinctive enough to mark the first period. 
There were other books of somewhat the same type. The approach 
is distinctly from the physiological point of view. As will be seen 
in the analysis of the book, a great deal of the subject-matter is 
comparative physiology. 

The periods suggested are as follows: 

First, the Physiology period. 

Second, the Natural History period. Habits and the related morphology make 
up the bulk of the texts. 

Third, the Comparative Anatomy period (possibly better designated the Classi- 
fication period). External and internal morphology are the dominant 
topics. The treatment is discursive. The animals treated are taken in 
the order of some accepted system of classification. 

Fourth, the Evolution period. The animals studied are a selected series to 
illustrate the successive advances in complexity which have supposedly 
come about through the process of evolution. The period is marked by 
the laboratory manual. Zodlogy has come to be a study of animals, rather 
than about animals. Evolution as a definite topic receives little space. 

Fifth, the Ecological period. There is a conscious return to a natural history 
point of view. But the treatment is more dynamic than in the early Natu- 
ral History period. There is a large element of comparative physiology 
present. Habits and life-histories are interpreted in terms of physiological 
reactions. Linville and Kelly’s Textbook of Zodlogy, Kellogg’s The Ani- 
mals and Man, and Davenport’s Introduction to Zoélogy are typical texts. 
The latter does not have a conspicuous physiological basis, but the treat- 
ment is distinctly ecological. Throughout it is adapted to field work. 
Linville and Kelly’s Textbook of Zodlogy is probably the most widely used 
text at present.' It is a satisfaction to see so widespread a reaction from 
the old morphological treatment of zodlogy in secondary schools. 


1 See. Elliot R. Downing, “Some Data Regarding the Teaching of Zodélogy in 
Secondary Schools,” School Science and Mathematics, XV (1915), 41. 
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It is not at all certain that the last two periods suggested ought 
not to be classed together as a modern period, with a rather chaotic 
complex of characteristics. In venturing to subdivide and charac- 
terize the periods, I am perhaps more prophet than historian. It 
looks, however, as if the same criterion were coming into use in. 
judging the appropriate material for a high-school text in zodlogy 
that is so current elsewhere in education, namely, that only such. 
material will be included as is likely to function in ordinary life. 

It is evident from the introductions of old and new texts, or 
from early chapters on the teaching of zodlogy, that many of the 
authors were conscious of the particular phase of zodlogy instruc- 
tion that was dominant at the time of the issue of the book. Agassiz 
says: 

This general view of zodlogy it is the purpose of this work to afford. .... 
To accomplish this, we are at once involved in the question, What is it that 
gives an animal precedence in rank? . . . . Each species has its definite sphere 
of action, whether more or less extended—its own peculiar office in the economy 
of nature; and a complete adaptation to, fulfil all the purposes of its creation, 
beyond the possibility of improvement. In this sense, every animal is perfect. 
But there is a wide difference among them, in respect to their organization. 
In some it is very simple, and very limited in its operation; in others, extremely 
complicated, and capable of exercising a great variety of functions. ... . 

In this physiological point of view, an animal may be said to be more perfect 
in proportion as its relations with the external world are more varied; in other 
words, the more numerous its functions are. .... The study of the functions 
or uses of organs, therefore, requires an examination of their structure; they 
must never be disjoined, and must precede the systematic distribution of ani- 
mals into classes, families, genera, and species. 


Agassiz endeavors to distinguish, in addition, the course of 
development of animals and the regions they inhabit. He closes 
his introductory chapter as follows: 


He who beholds in Nature nothing besides organs and their functions may 
persuade himself that the animal is merely a combination of chemical and 
mechanical actions and reactions, and thus becomes a materialist. 

On the contrary, he who considers only the manifestations of intelligence 
and of creative will, without taking into account the means by which they are 
executed, and the physical laws by virtue of which all beings preserve their 
characteristics, will be very likely to confound the Creator with the creature. 

It is only as it contemplates, at the same time, matter and mind, that 
Natural History rises to its true character and dignity, and leads to its worthiest 
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end, by indicating to us, in Creation, the execution of a plan fully matured in 
the beginning, and undeviatingly pursued; the work of a God infinitely wise, 
regulating Nature according to immutable laws, which He has himself imposed 
on her. 


Hooker’s Preface reads quite like a modern article on the value 
of natural history in the schools. He states some considerations 
that show that zodlogy ought to have a prominent place in acade- 
mies and common schools. First, zodlogy has a practical bearing; 
second, it shows how animals are distributed over the earth and 
their relation to climate and other environmental factors; third, 
it is excellent drill for the mental powers; fourth, it is a good basis 
for drill in language; fifth, it opens “‘never-ending resources for 
agreeable mental improvement”; sixth, there is a valuable 
“moral effect of the early study of natural science.” In most of 
these early natural-history texts, there is a reverent attitude, the 
author expressing the conviction that the zodlogist is discovering 
the thoughts of the Creator. 

Holder, in his Preface, says that ‘‘ the real business of the learner 
is to gain a true and vivid conception of the characteristics of what 
may be termed the natural orders of animals,” which seems to 
express tersely the dominant aim in the third period. 

The transition to the evolution point of view is well shown in 
the following quotation from Parker and Haswell’s Manual of 
Zodlogy. This was probably not widely used as a high-school text, 
but no book has been more influential in college instruction and in 
establishing the type of work done in the secondary schools. 


But it was assumed that creation had taken place according to a certain 
scheme in the Divine Mind, and that the various species had their place in this 
scheme like the bits of glass in a mosaic. The problem of classification was 
thus to discover the place of each species in the pattern of unknown design. 

The point of view underwent a complete change when, after the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859, the Doctrine of Descent or of Organic 
Evolution came to be generally accepted by biologists. A species is now looked 
upon, not as an independent creation, but as having been derived by a natural 
process of descent from some pre-existing species, just as the various breeds of 
Domestic Fowl are descended from the little jungle-fowl of India. On this 
view the resemblance between species referred to above are actually matters 
of relationship, and species are truly allied to one another in varying degrees, 
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since they are descended from a common ancestor. Thus a natural classifica- 
tion becomes a genealogical tree, and the problem of classification is the tracing 
of its branches. 

Davenport, in his Preface, says that the general plan of his 
textbook “‘is at the same time both old and new; old, because it 
attempts to restore the old time instruction in natural history; 
new, because natural history is not today what it was a generation 
ago.” In the first chapter of Kellogg and Doane’s Economic 
Zoology the aim of the book is expressed as follows: ‘‘This book, 
therefore, . . . . is intended to guide students who wish to learn 
about animals from the special point of view of their interrelations 
with man, that is, their possible use and hurtfulness, and even 
danger, to yourself 

The study of morphology from the evolutionary point of view 
has dominated high-school instruction altogether too long. It 
never was appropriate subject-matter for the secondary schools. 
It made up the bulk of the college course at one time, perhaps still 
does. The college-trained man, undertaking to teach zodlogy in 
the high school, naturally attempted to teach, in a diluted form, 
what had been taught to him, without much thought as to whether 
it was appropriate subject-matter for the pupils in his charge. 
There are signs that the high school is more or less dissatisfied with 
the sort of zodlogy instruction that has been given. Possibly the 
customary content of the course may explain the lessening interest 
in the subject in certain quarters. 

W. J. Bray, in a study of first-class high schools of Missouri, 
published in the Normal School Index, February 5, 1915, showed that 
while the enrolment in 1905 in the first-class high schools.in Missouri 
was 9.7 per cent in zodlogy, in 1915 it had dropped to 1.2 per cent. 
Fred D. Barbour, in an article on the “‘ Present Status and General 
Meaning of General Science,’’* shows that the enrolment in all of 
the old-line sciences has declined. The statistics that he quotes 
from the Reports of the Commissioner of Education do not include 
those for zodlogy for a sufficiently long period to indicate that this 
is the case with this particular subject, but it may be no exception 
to the general rule. 

* School Science and Mathematics, XV (1915), 218-24. 
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I find that in 1909-10, 237 students were enrolled in zoédlogy in 
North Carolina high schools (Reports of State Inspector). The 
next year only 29 were so enrolled; the following year 18, and one 
year later the subject had disappeared from the curriculum. 
Biology had come in, however, and in 1913-14 had an enrolment 
of 158. Thisisa relatively insignificant part of the total enrolment 
in science, which was 10,433 for 1913-14; in 1908-9 it was 5,955. 
High-school attendance was 15,688 in 1913-14 and 10,689 in 1908-9. 

That the decline in interest in zodlogy is not universal, however, 
is evident from other available statistics. In Minnesota, the report 
of the high-school examiner shows that in the period from 1894 to 
1914, while the total high-school enrolment has increased about 
six fold, the enrolment in zoélogy has increased more than seven fold. 
Available statistics are none too numerous. In going over the 
reports of the superintendents of public instruction in all of the 
states, I am unable to find much additional evidence, either pro 
orcon. In Connecticut, however, in the last three years, 1910-13, 
the enrolment in zodlogy has increased more rapidly than the high- 
school enrolment. The enrolment in Ohio has increased, but from 
the figures given, I am not certain that the increase has been more 
rapid than that of the high-school enrolment. The enrolment in 
zoology in New Jersey in 1905 was 1,171; in 1913, 1,371. During 
this interval, the total enrolment in science has declined about 
6 per cent. 
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THE KANSAS SILENT READING TESTS 


“Yardstick men” like Courtis, Ayres, Grey, Freeman, and others, 
are the first to acknowledge that at the present development of the science 
of measuring there are three kinds of factors in reading, some that can be 
accurately measured, some that are only approximately measurable, and 
some that are distinctly non-measurable. 

To the group of measurable factors belong the more mechanical 
attainments, like speed and accuracy of pronunciation; factors only 
approximately measurable may be represented by comprehension of the 
meaning of the printed page; factors not at all measurable may be repre- 
sented by appreciation of the literary quality of the literature read. In 
other words yardsticks of definite units can give absolutely accurate 
measurements when they are applied to objects which are definitely 
capable of being broken up into units corresponding to the scale which 
measures them. 

No franker admission of this limitation is to be found than the state- 
ment of Dean F. J. Kelly, the originator of the significant Kansas silent 
reading test. He set himself the problem of a test to measure the ability 
of children to get meaning from the printed page. He says forcefully: 


The ability to interpret is a complex thing, but is nevertheless an ability 
which children are called upon to use in their everyday reading of geography, 
history, arithmetic, and the rest of the work of the school. It is the ability 
also which is used throughout life in all forms of reading. While it was realized 
that it would be advantageous to test separately the several elements which 
compose this complex ability to interpret the printed page, it seemed worth 
while to prepare a measure with which to determine how children compare in 
this complex ability, leaving for further study the determination of what con- 
stitutes the causes of the differences found. 


In this citation, and in numerous others, Mr. Kelly acknowledges the 
magnitude of his task, and modestly claims for his tests only the virtue 
of an imperfect experiment. It is to be clearly understood then, that the 
Kansas tests, applied to nineteen cities, are frankly designed not to test 
the actual comprehension of the printed page by pupils; they are 
intended only to test the relative ability of corresponding groups of 
children to interpret the same problems of silent reading. 
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Now the fundamental question is whether the material set in the 
Kelly scales actually tests a pupil’s power of comprehending, or whether 
the material is suitable for comparing the powers of comprehension of 
different pupils. Let us take, for example, the most difficult of the 
Kelly exhibits which high-school pupils are called upon to interpret. 

At sea-level water boils at 212 degrees above zero on the Fahrenheit 
thermometer, and at 100 degrees above zero on the Centigrade ther- 
mometer. The zero point on the Centigrade thermometer represents 
the same temperature as 32 degrees on the Fahrenheit thermometer. 
A change in temperature which would raise the mercury in a Centi- 
grade thermometer 5 degrees would raise the mercury in a Fahrenheit 
thermometer how many degrees? Answer. .........2..000. 

For the sake of the teachers who give and mark the tests, in the 
Bulletin of the Kansas Tests, the answer to this problem is given as 
“go degrees.” To the uninitiated it appears that the ability to answer 
this question correctly is by no means a part of the ability to comprehend 
the problem. One may need to read the example more than once to be 
sure what the problem is. But when he can clearly restate what answer 
is required, he has comprehended, so far as reading is concerned. Ability 
to solve the problem, on the contrary, is a test of ability in mathematics 
or in physics. The Kelly method of scoring throws out entirely all 
incorrect answers, ranks them as indicative of no comprehension; it 
scores each correct answer as perfect comprehension. In other words, 
almost all the entire exhibits in the Kelly tests are puzzle problems in 
geography, history, science, mathematics. Granted, for argument’s 
sake, that the ability to solve these problems is a suitable test of the 
schools’ product, it appears to be quite unfair to lay either success or 
failure to the credit of the power of comprehending, of interpreting, the 
meaning of the written page. 

We might as well, by the logic used in the Kelly tests, estimate a 
child’s ability to solve a problem in arithmetic by the legibility of his 
handwriting, and by the accuracy of his spelling. The ability to com- 
prehend swiftly and accurately the meaning of a printed page, in subject- 
matter with which a pupil is or ought to be readily at home, is far more 
important than the rapidity and accuracy of his oral pronunciation of 
words. Granted. To this ability all of the subjects of study in a child’s 
schooling contribute. But ability to comprehend and ability to solve 
are two very distinct abilities. Any scale which attempts to measure 
the former, with units which are strictly applicable only to the latter, 
may be severely questioned as unscientific. 
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ORIENTING STUDENTS 


A new course at Brown University described by A. D. Mead in a 
recent number of School and Society is not only of interest in itself, but 
also furnishes a suggestion for city high schools. Mr. Mead calls his 
plan an “orientation course for Freshmen.” Educators have long 
lamented the fissure between high-school work and college work without 
any very active movement being made to bridge the gap. It is com- 
plained on the one hand that students in high schools are not made 
familiar with college methods, and on the other, that Freshmen waste 
much good time in choosing courses in college. What is to be done? 


Brown University is this year trying the very simple and straightforward 
experiment of giving freshmen a series of lectures or talks about the college. 
The express purpose of the course is to help the new students to adjust or orient 
themselves so that their four years of college may be both enjoyable and per- 
manently satisfactory. 

The lectures are given weekly during term time, beginning the first week 
of college and extending to about the first of May. Attendance is required 
but no examinations or tests are held. A printed syllabus with blank pages 
for notes is given out at the beginning of each lecture. A cover is provided for 
safe keeping of syllabi and notes. These are handed in for inspection at stated 
intervals, about four times during the year, and are then returned to the 
students. 

The lectures fall into two general groups. The first eight lectures deal with 
general matters and the remainder, except the last one, with the subjects of the 
curriculum. 


The faculty committee in charge adopts the principle: 

That the division of the subject-matter should be made without regard to 
the departmental lines as they are more or less accidentally drawn at Brown, 
although the fields of all departments should be covered; that the lectures 
should undertake to explain to the freshmen the scope, value and extrinsic 
relations of the subjects discussed; that they should avoid the attempt to give 
an epitome of any course, or to develop a particular phase of it instead of a 
general explanation of its content; that references to particular courses or 
teachers in the university should as far as possible be avoided. 


The Brown Daily Herald, which may be regarded as voicing represent- 
ative student sentiment says: 

The orientation course, although still in its infancy, has shown the univer- 
sity that it is an important and almost necessary part of the curriculum. Its 
popularity is gaining weekly among the new men. The information received 
is not only interesting but valuable. Such a course should be offered by the 
faculty to all students. 
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Mr. Mead’s discussion suggests one thing we are fast forgetting in 
the tumult and the shouting over vocational education: namely, that 
large numbers of pupils are still attending high schools because they want 
to enter college or university afterward. It also pointedly indicates the 
lack of any systematic effort among secondary-school men to rationalize 
the pupils’ choice of a higher institution of learning. If the pupil desires 
merely to select a trade he will, in up-to-date city systems, obtain expert 
advice. But if he desires to select a college, no one seems to worry 
about him. 

As a result a high-school student enters a college for the esoteric 
reason that the football team appeals to him, or oftener because father 
or a favorite teacher is an alumnus of a particular school. If he seeks 
mature help in selecting a school, the best the student usually obtains 
is a hurried talk with the principal or vague advice from a friendly 
teacher; advice usually concentrated on the merits and demerits of 
school A, without much reference to the pupil’s needs or the possibilities 
of schools B, C, D, and E. 

Is it not possible in larger high schools to do for pupils preparing for 
advanced study something like what is being done for their fellows who 
are preparing to earn a livelihood? The course at Brown suggests that 
in the Senior year a system of general talks be given on the choice of 
colleges, just as Brown Freshmen are given talks on the choice of courses. 
Two methods are possible: the detailing of a member of the school 
faculty for that purpose, or the securing of a list of speakers, possibly 
alumni of the schools represented. Such lectures should in the end be 
impartial; they should undertake sympathetically to present the “scope, 
value, and extrinsic relations” of colleges or of classes of colleges; they 
should attempt a general statement of life-values as particular types of 
higher education represent them. They ought to lead toa more thought- 
ful consideration by the Seniors of the question of choosing a college. 

Such a series of talks would have twice the value of much of the 
fodder given high-school students at general assemblies. The School 
Review submits that in the enthusiasm for the vocational the importance 
of the relations of high school and college is being slighted. High-school 
men have usually walked daintily around the problem that Brown is 
undertaking to solve, or have thrust the responsibility upon the colleges. 
The high schools must themselves prepare for a considerable portion of 
their students a topographical map of the country beyond the boundary 
where the school men cannot go, if only to make the pupil realize that 
the country there_has a geography. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE SCHOOLS 


The Bureau of Education estimates that nearly 2,000 schools have 
already arranged for a pageant or dramatic performance in commemora- 
tion of the three hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s death. Many 
elementary and secondary schools will this year present at commence- 
ment a Shakespeare play. Among the summer schools outdoor per- 
formances of plays by the master, or about him, will be the rule. 

Other signs of activity are the issuing or republishing of school edi- 
tions of Shakespeare; the writing for school consumption of plays, more 
or less competent, about Shakespeare, of which Garnett’s Master Will 
of Stratford (MacMillan) is one of the best; and community or school 
lectures, domestic or imported, dealing with the immortal bard. The 
March number of the Teachers College Record is made a “‘Shakespeare 
Festival Number.” The Drama League, with the Bureau of Education, 
has issued an informational bulletin about the “kinds of celebration, 
type performances, lists of dances, and designs for simple costuming of 
Shakespearean plays.” In this connection it is well to remember the 
very valuable Ben Greet Shakespeare (Doubleday, Page & Co.), acting 
versions of the plays “for young readers and amateur players,” prepared 
by that sympathetic veteran Shakespearean Mr. Ben Greet. 

The bulletin of the Bureau of Education emphasizes “the special 
opportunity afforded by the Shakespeare Tercentenary to co-ordinate 
the school work in literature, music, and art with such practical subjects 
as shopwork and physical education,” a recommendation calculated to 
make the judicious grieve. The idea of the Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
hitched up to a lathe in the manual-training shop and leading zealously 
to the proper sawing of boards may well cause Master Will of Stratford 
to smile grimly in his grave. Let us have two or three things for enjoy- 
ment still, the Tempest and As You Like It among them. 

The specific ends of the Shakespeare celebrations ought to be two: 
first, the increasing of a love of poetry; and second, the furthering of 
interest in the play. To these ends gymnastics and the pounding-in of 
nails ought to be strictly subordinated. 

The last problem that the high-school faculty is today prepared to 
face is the problem of the theater in its own town. To all intents and 
purposes the school ignores the fact that cities frequently support 
theaters wherein persons called actors occasionally present plays. The 
Shakespeare Tercentenary will go badly astray among pedagogues if it 
does not lead to a more thoughtful consideration of the plays young 
people go to see and of the plays young people ought to go to see. The 
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class in Macbeth, as an editorial in this journal once observed, usually 
ends in a vaudeville house; the young idea can go quite blithely from a 
theme on Hamlet’s ethics to the sugary inanities of Pollyanna. Why 
should they sense any incongruity when their English teachers lead the 
way ? 

The study of Shakespeare must not lapse this year into either rhap- 
sody or manual training; it must lead directly to the local playhouse 
those advanced classes wherein Shakespeare is really taken up; to a 
study of, and judgment on, the plays there presented; to an inquiry 
into the causes of the woeful lack of good traveling productions; to the 
activities of the Drama League, the star-system, the Little Theater, and 
the general drift of drama in America. If this program seems heavy, let 
it be observed that high-school students are required to analyze Hamlet’s 
madness, which even the great Goethe could not judge; and to discourse 
in themes of the dramatic technique of Macbeth. A study of the stage is 
no more difficult than a study of civics or of history, and socially it will 
be vastly profitable. 


THe Gary PLAN AGAIN 


Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle presents in a recent bulletin a 


compact summary of the arguments for and against the Gary plan. He 
says: 


The Gary plan is advocated largely, but not exclusively, on the ground of 
lower cost. There are those, however, whose approval is based upon the claim 
that by means of a longer school day it affords to the children wider opportu- 
nities for work, study, and play; that it distributes the burden of teaching more 
evenly over the entire teaching staff; and that it affords prevocational training 
to all children in all of the grades instead of confining such work to a small 
group of children in the seventh and eighth grades. It promises: (1) an 
enriched school life for every pupil; (2) a co-ordination of all existing child- 
welfare agencies and a fuller utilization of all facilities in present public and 
private recreational and educational institutions; (3) a solution of the part: 
time problem; (4) a double school plan by which each school seat serves two 
children; (5) a wider use of the school plant; (6) an increase in the school day 
through a co-ordination of work, study, and play activities; (7) a program 
that would invest the child’s nonacademic time to greater profit and pleasure; 
(8) a socialized education in harmony with progressive thought of the day. 

On the other hand, those who oppose the immediate and wholesale adop- 
tion of the duplicate plan for the elimination of part-time express doubt as to 
certain novel features of school administration which it embodies, such as 
departmental teaching for all children from the first year through the eighth, 
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instruction of groups of children by pupils instead of teachers, the grouping 
together of younger and older pupils for auditorium, laboratory, and workshop 
exercises, the substitution of an auditorium period for classroom instruction, 
the omission of formal physical training, supervised play with only four 
teachers for twelve classes, the deferring of scholastic work for first-year chil- 
dren until late in the afternoon. They urge that sufficient time has not elapsed 
to test the worth of the schemes. 

A further criticism is that outside instruction in the home or in the church 
is permitted, but that no means is provided for seeing that such instruction 
is the equivalent of regular schooling. 

To this criticism the reply is made that it would be very unfortunate if the 
school undertook to insure that such instruction should be the equivalent of 
regular schooling, for in that case the school would be supervising religious 
instruction which the law expressly prohibits. The program simply provides 
that the child can be excused during the day to take private lessons at home 
or attend religious instruction, if the parent so desires. These periods are 
never taken from the academic work and therefore do not detract from the 
regular work of the school. As in the case of play and auditorium, it is simply 
time which, in the traditional school, the child would spend upon the street. 
What is taught in these outside classes and how it is taught is not and should 
not be the concern of the school. 

This excellent brief is given special interest by the publication of the 
Buckingham report on the New York Gary schools (Seventeenth Annual 
Report of the City Superintendent of Schools .... of New York). Mr 
Buckingham selected two Gary schools; six “Ettinger schools” and 
eight elementary schools of the traditional type for his investigations. 
Two tests in arithmetic problems, spelling, geography, history, and 
English grammar were given to pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
in these institutions, the object being to “determine to what extent the 
Gary and the prevocational schools were able, as contrasted with the 
regular schools of the city system, to give effective instruction in certain 
fundamental subjects.” Without going into the details of the tests or 
their limitations which the report wisely concedes, it is important to 
observe that in both tests the Gary schools ranked lowest, the order 
being control schools, prevocational schools, and Gary schools. The 
report, declares Superintendent Maxwell, “raises a strong presumption 
against the general introduction of the Gary system in this city.” 

Mr. Buckingham is not without his opponents. Mr. Howard W. 
Nudd of the Public Education Association of New York, writing in 
School and Society for April 8, charges not only that the spirit of the 
Buckingham report is wrong, but that its scientific character is impeach- 
able. According to Mr. Nudd the report assumes that— 
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after six or more years of educational experience, progress in general ability 
during a period of three months results solely from the training received during 
that period Public School 45, the Bronx, was a traditional school up 
to within three weeks of the first test in March and was still in process of 
readjustment during the period immediately following, in which the growth 
in ability due to the Gary plan was supposed miraculously to take place. 
Public School 89, Brooklyn, was also a traditional school up to within four 
months of the March test, and was likewise undergoing readjustment. 


These are the two “Gary schools”; Mr. Nudd concludes that what 
“Mr. Buckingham was really testing was not the Gary plan at all a 

From a statistical point of view, according to this writer, Mr. Buck- 
ingham was again unfair in comparing the average results in two schools 
against the average results in six schools and the average results in eight, 
since the difficulties of a particular Gary school are thereby given undue 
weight. Yet Mr. Nudd concludes from a re-examination of the Bucking- 
ham figures that “despite the tremendous odds under which the two 
Gary schools were tested, they made an exceptional showing as compared 
with other schools,”’ when tested by the standard of individual improve- 
ment rather than of absolute attainment. The writer therefore con- 
cludes that the report really renders the Gary schools a service “by 
demonstrating what they can do under extremely unfavorable condi- 
tions.” 

The upshot of the controversy seems to be on the one hand that the 
Buckingham report is premature as a judgment on the Gary schools, 
and on the other hand (despite the ingenious figures of Mr. Nudd) that 
they have not done as well in the traditional subjects as their enthusiastic 
champions had proclaimed. In the meantime readers are referred to 
the excellent book by Randolph S. Bourne (The Gary Schools) for a pre- 
sentation of the Gary plan; and, in the appendix, to an outline of Mr. 
Wirt’s reorganization of the two New York schools around which the 
controversy rages. 


VOCATIONAL TESTS 


At the meeting of the National Society for the Study of Education at 
Detroit a study was reported by Professor G. M. Whipple which suggests 
interesting possibilities. Up to the present time the problem of voca- 
tional guidance has been approached chiefly from the point of view of 
the social opportunities or demands, and in some measure from the 
point of view of the interests of the candidates for positions. Only 
slight attempts have been made to analyze the abilities of candidates. 
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Professor Whipple found that a certain test (the analogies test) gave a 
high correlation with standing in algebra. This helps us to define the 
kind of ability which enables a pupil to do well in this subject. If we can 
carry this process of analysis forward far enough, it may be possible to 
interpret the meaning of the pupil’s standing in the various school sub- 
jects sufficiently to use this information in determining the intellectual 
elements in his vocational fitness. 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE AND THE COMMUNITY CENTER: A NEW 
FIELD oF CAREER 


The community centers, rapidly growing up in school buildings, 
library buildings and parks, and public buildings all over the country, 
are at once public institutions and a form of business enterprise. They 
are a phase of public education, and at the same time a new organ for 
political action. They are social service, but they pay their own way. 
It has been suggested of late, by James Ford, of the Department of Social 
Ethics of Harvard, that the American community center is really a 
branch of the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, which in Europe 
holds the allegiance of more than ten million families, and deals in goods, 
physical and spiritual, to the value of billions of dollars each year. 

This new phase of public works will be discussed for four days at a 
national conference, to be held in New York beginning April 19. Among 
those who have signed the call for the conference are: Professor John 
Dewey, Columbia University; Professor John R. Commons, University 
of Wisconsin; Raymond B. Fosdick, of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion; Luther H. Gulick, president of the Camp Fire Girls of America; 
William H. Maxwell, superintendent of the New York schools; Joseph 
Lee, president of the Playground and Recreation Association of America; 
Henry Bruere, city chamberlain of New York; Margaret Woodrow 
Wilson; Thomas D. Wood, director of the physical education of Teachers 
College; Charles McCarthy, Madison, Wisconsin; P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education.: 

In a statement issued by John Collier, secretary of the national 
conference, and director of the New York Training School for Community 
Center Workers, the following occurs: 


If self-support, or even a large measure of self-support, can be developed in 
community centers, there becomes possible a growth to which no limits can be 
set. The development of public recreation and of social service, and our 
extension education generally, is narrowly limited at present by the limitations 
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of taxation. Where these purposes receive annual allowances of tens or 
hundreds of thousands, in a large city, they should receive allowances of 
millions. The private expenditure on motion-picture exhibits in New York 
City is nearly ten times the total public appropriation for recreation. 

It has already been proved, not in one but in dozens of community centers, 
that a large part of the work can be developed on a frankly economic basis, the 
beneficiaries of the service paying directly for what they get, and furthermore 
assuming a governing responsibility for the enterprise. The need for trained 
leaders becomes greater, not less, through this new circumstance, and the 
trained leaders are decidedly not to be had. 

If community centers can be developed in 10 per cent of the tens of thous- 
sands of public buildings in cities and rural districts of America, this will mean 
the opening up of careers to not less than thousands of educated men and 
women, and these careers, while not without an academic significance, will be 
primarily careers of initiative and action. 


The summer meetings this year of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Library Association occur in successive weeks, the 
library meetings being held June 26 to July 1, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, followed in the next week by the National Education Association at 
New York. Library and educational people will thus have another 


opportunity for conference on their mutual problems, which are becom- 
ing more and more similar. The library conference will feature democ- 
racy in education. Miss Mary W. Plummer, of the Library School of 
New York Public Library, is president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation; Mr. George B. Utley, 78 East Washington Street, Chicago, the 
secretary. 


The high-school principals, who were in Chicago, organized a National 
Association of Principals of secondary schools. The officers elected were: 
Principal B. F. Brown, Lake View High School, president; U. R. Daniels, 
Oak Park, vice-president, and S. M. Hammitt, secretary and treasurer. 
The members of the Executive Committee in addition to the foregoing 
are: D. R. Bishop, Detroit; Mr. Church, of Cicero, and T. R. Newlan, 
of Lincoln, Neb. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Public Speaking. By James ALBERT WINANS. Ithaca, N.Y.: Sewell 
Publishing Co., 1915. Cloth, pp. xiii+476. $1.50. 

Let me in the beginning give you the scope of this book in the author’s 
words, for this happens to be a book in which the author’s purpose as expressed 
in the preface seems really to have been kept in mind and carried out in the 
text. “TI treat here of practical public speaking, and consider within the 
scope of this book whatever pertains to preparing and delivering one’s own 
speech. Whatever in this text pertains to interpretation is introduced chiefly 
for its bearing upon the training of practical public speakers; and I have taken 
a broad view of what does bear upon such training.” This, then, is a book 
centered on the problems to be met in presenting one’s own ideas to audiences 
through the medium of public speech. 

Its first excellence is its definiteness of aim faithfully lived up to. It was 
not designed to cover the whole field in detail, from debate to dramatic persona- 
tion, from voice training and speech defects to interpretation. It was not 
planned as a satisfactory text for all students from those in the grammar 
grades to university Seniors and graduates, nor for all who “would perfect 
themselves in the noblest of the arts” from prize orators to ambitious businezs 
men. It was planned as a textbook for college and university students. While 
this has been its aim and plan, it is, of course, true that any mature person of 
intelligence, who has opportunities to practice, can be helped much by this 
book. It is too fundamental to be other than useful to anyone—college stu- 
dent or anyone else—who wishes to know the fundamental things in regard 
to presenting his thoughts to an audience through the medium of public speech. 

The style of this volume is a treat. It is interesting, refreshing, human. 
It is free from cant and trite pomposity. Some of its epigrams ought to help 
in bringing sanity and sincerity to the classrooms of those who are working 
with good intentions rather than with accurate knowledge and thorough train- 
ing as the foundations of their teaching. 

This book seems to be quite free from the faults which are so often justly 
pointed out in books in this field. It is not superficial. It is deep, thorough, 
scholarly. It is the result, not only of “years of practical teaching in the 
classroom”? (which seems to be the very inadequate basis of so many text- 
books), but it is the result also of years of thorough, devoted, scholarly study. 
No other book dealing with the problems of public speaking has ever presented 
the results of so much and such accurate study in psychology. With “‘atten- 
tion” as the keyword, Winans has written a book at once sound psychologically, 
free from the common external, mechanical approach to specific problems, and 
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clear, simple, interesting. This book is probably not the last word on the 
psychology of public speaking. Its author neither claims nor desires it to be. 
But it is, it seems to me, the most authoritative word that has ever been spoken 
on this subject. 

Another particular in which this book differs from so many in the field of 
public speaking is that it is not unduly padded with “selections.” Winans 
presents us a discussion—a text—thoroughly illustrated, enriched with numer- 
ous apt quotations, and all carefully documented. He has properly drawn on 
the findings of a great many writers who have gone before him; and he has, 
without exception, acknowledged in specific terms his obligations. 

What is the relation of this book to the rest of the field? In my opinion, 
to change the figure somewhat, it leads the field. It is an advance over all 
other books dealing with “whatever pertains to preparing and delivering one’s 
own speech.” It brings the subject down to date. What others have done 
before has been adapted, co-ordinated, related, used as a foundation. In 
regard to the exact place in which to use it, I would say that it will undoubtedly 
find its greatest place in college, university, and normal-school classes. It is 
probably somewhat “over the heads” of most high-school and preparatory- 
school students (which is more than can be said of most books in this depart- 
ment). No teacher, however, who has to do with the teaching of original 
speaking, in any grade, under any circumstances, by whatsoever methods, 


should omit a careful study of this book. 
J. M. O’NEILL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Scandinavia of the Scandinavians. By HENRY GopparpD LEAcH. New 
York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. 332. $1.50. 

It is always appropriate to ask of any book which comes before the public 
these two questions: Is the task of the author one worth while? Has the writer 
performed this task successfully ? If these two tests are applied to Scandinavia 
of the Scandinavians, one may answer both with an unqualified affirmative. 
In days like the present, when so many of the nations of Europe are seeking 
each other’s destruction, it is certainly a task worth while to set forth impar- 
tially the life and achievements of a great people or group of peoples. National 
greed is doubtless accountable for much of the war spirit that has prevailed 
for years in Europe, but it is entirely possible for international misunderstand- 
ings to be brought about through lack of appreciation of the motives which 
actuate other nations. Suspicion is born of ignorance. Mr. Leach, for some 
time secretary of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, is eminently fitted 
to interpret these northern nations to American and English readers. 

An introductory chapter on the early history of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries—Denmark, Norway, Sweden—leads up to the three main divisions of 
the book. Each of these divisions gives information regarding the government, 
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industries, education, home life, literature, and general progress of these 
respective countries. Excellent maps, numerous photographic illustrations, 
and a detailed index place the book fully abreast of the high standards of 
modern book-making. 

Without any formidable array of statistics, the book is still scientific 
enough to be useful even to one who already has some acquaintance with 
Scandinavian life. Mr. Leach traces concisely the development of the policies 
upon which each of the three countries bases its progress. He emphasizes 
especially the scientific, literary, and artistic features which have placed these 
nations in the vanguard of human progress, and adds a chapter regarding the 
natural resources to which each country looks for its future development. 
Such a book as this deserves careful reading by all who desire to become 
familiar with the home life and governmental policies of these northern coun- 
tries. Such information should interest us because, according to the census 
of 1910, Scandinavia has through immigration contributed 3,000,000 to our 
present population. 

That for a generation past the women in Iceland have shared in the admin- 
istration of public affairs; that the Swedish town Hirnésand was the first 
town in the world to light its streets by electricity (1885); that while London 
has only one telephone for every thirty-three inhabitants, Stockholm leads 
the cities of Europe with one instrument for every five—a record eclipsed by 
only three American cities; that in Scandinavia telephone and telegraph tolls 
are about one-fourth as high as the usual rates in the United States, and yet 
yield 8.45 per cent on the invested capital—these are facts which it behooves 
intelligent Americans to know. The material presented shows Mr. Leach’s 
task to have been worth while, and the painstaking arrangement of subject- 
matter makes it apparent that he has performed his task well. 

Harry T. CoLiincs 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

StaTE COLLEGE, Pa. 


Carlyle: How to Know Him. By Buss Perry. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 267. $1.50. 

The exact audience to which this series of books is addressed is not quite 
clear to the reviewer. If these volumes are intended for persons totally un- 
familiar with the authors discussed, then Mr. Perry’s book assumes a knowl- 
edge of Carlyle, of his place in the century, of his peculiar philosophy and 
manner of work, which it is not proper to assume. If the present volume is 
meant as a discussion of Carlyle for readers who already have a rough general 
knowledge of his works, the space given to long quotations from the more 
obvious productions is not only disproportionate but wasted. Finally, if 
Mr. Perry intends a critical discussion of his author, it must be said that his 
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discussion is superficial, disappointing, and here and there extremely uncon- 
vincing. In other words, as an interpretative study it adds nothing to the 
literature on the subject. And if this book is not a critical study, if it is not a 
popular essay, if it is not an introduction e novo, the question remains, What 
isit? Andin answer deponent sayeth not. Mr. Perry falls down, not between 
two stools, but among three. 

As an instance of Mr. Perry’s hesitation among these several aims, the 
chapter on Carlyle’s literary theory is in point. If this volume is intended as 
a serious critical study, one might reasonably expect some careful discussion, 
under this head, of the organic structure of Carlyle’s works. But although 
we are expected to enter upon chap. ix with a “summary of the working ideas”’ 
of Carlyle’s “literary theory” in mind, the writer is compelled to state that he, 
for one, knows no more about Carlyle’s literary theory than he did before he 
read Carlyle! If, however, this chapter is intended to introduce the student 
to some conception of the organic principles of Carlyle’s literary productions 
considered purely as art, one might reasonably expect some rather extended 
discussion. As a matter of fact the chapter runs to exactly seven pages, and 
of these seven pages about three are given over to quotations! Such super- 
ficiality of treatment is unfortunately characteristic of the work. 

There is, indeed, one other category into which the present volume might 
fall. It might be called ‘Selections from Carlyle”; but unfortunately there 
is too much text for that. In fact, the only test applicable to this book is 
the test of whether or not the reader unacquainted with Carlyle reads more of 
him after going through Perry. That test the present writer is not competent 
to apply. 


Howarp MumForpD JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Robert Browning: How to Know Him. By WriitamM Lyon PHELPS. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 381. $1.50. 

Lovers of Browning’s poetry and students of his poetic art are predisposed 
to clap chips on their shoulders the moment they pick up any addition to the 
literature about Browning and his work. This is not at all difficult to under- 
stand when one calls to mind the tendency of each new critic to list Browning 
in his schedule of private property and to set up “no trespassing” signs at 
all points of approach. Hostility of one critic to all others and hostility of all 
other students to all critics has become chronic. If one approaches this new 
book in this belligerent frame of mind he will find enough to quarrel with; 
but if he analyzes carefully the things he condemns I venture to say that he 
will find his wrath directed chiefly against what Professor Phelps does not 
say and what he does not do. And so all those who expect to find a “ Brown- 
ing Explained” or a ‘‘Seeing Browning,” and all the vivisectors who like their 
poets “chopped particularly small,” and all who enjoy the spectacle of a 
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critic’s laying about him until no other “‘is left standing for ever so far around, 
by the time he has finished,” are warned that this book will prove highly unsatis- 
factory to them. But those students who to their joy have read understand- 
ingly a few of Browning’s poems, and who to their sorrow cannot quite grasp 
others, will find in the account of his life, in the exposition of his theory of 
poetic art, and in the statement of his philosophy much to aid them in their 
difficulties. It is to these and to those who are but beginning the study of the 
poet that the book is plainly addressed. 

I have a friend who, in introducing me to another, merely says, ‘Mr. X, 
Mr. Y; Mr. Y, Mr. X.” Then he stands and stares while we sound out each 
other’s opinions on the war and the weather. We each find the other a bore and 
each hopes to hear the other murmur something about an appointment some- 
where else. Another of my friends hovers about and tells me all the intimate 
and confidential matter he knows about my fellow-victim; and, to show no 
partiality, he does the same for me. Then he recites most outrageously 
flattering deceits about us both until each is ashamed to meet the other again. 
I have another friend who so artfully directs the conversation that my new 
acquaintance and I discover common interests. We find out what each has done. 
We are delighted to find that we belong to some superior minority. Neither 
discovers that our artful sponsor has left us to ourselves quite as skilfully as 
he brought us together, but we do discover that we like him and each other, 
although no two of us are wholly agreed in our opinions of the other. 

In this latter way Professor Phelps introduces us to Browning. He is 
content with giving a dignified masculine appreciation of a masculine poet. 
To the stranger he will make the poet seem worth cultivating. To those who 
have formed opinions and who have their own interpretations, he will reveal 
a many-sidedness not wholly discovered before. Assuredly they will differ 
with him on many points, but he will not grow red in the face and denounce 
them for it, and they are likely to admit that a poem may be a perfectly good 
poem according to each of half a dozen interpretations. He becomes impatient 
only with those who write endlessly of Browning’s obscurity, and asks, ‘‘Why 
do they not let Browning alone and read somebody they can understand ?” 
It is no misdemeanor not to understand him; it is only a misfortune that need 


not be paraded. 
J. B. CanniInG 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rural Denmark and Its Schools. By Harotp W. Focut. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xv+355. 
Part I discusses the “Recent Danish Agricultural Rehabilitation.” The 
author shows that by scientifically treating and tilling the soil the rural people 
have reclaimed and rejuvenated extensive waste areas; through co-operative 
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buying, producing, and selling associations, they have improved economic 
conditions to a marked degree; in developing an intelligent interest in, and 
love for, native environment, these people have attained a social status enabling 
them to live richly in a spirit of contentment and true culture; and by the 
exercise of political power in relation to their daily life these rural folk have 
gained for themselves control of their nation’s political destinies. The 
author holds that the schools have been the dominant means to these unusual 
ends. 

Part II is devoted to the “Work of the Rural Schools in the National 
Reorganization.” After briefly outlining the general scheme of education 
the writer discusses consecutively the three kinds of schools: elementary rural 
schools; agricultural schools; and folk high schools. 

A. The elementary rural schools—The present status of these schools is 
the natural outgrowth of the following conditions: (1) mature teachers, well 
trained and devoted to work in the country; (2) an attractive salary and 
pension schedule; (3) careful supervision; (4) enforced compulsory attend- 
ance laws; (5) state aid. Among the specific results of these provisions are: 
(1) less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of all the people remaining illiterate; 
(2) equal educational advantages throughout the country; (3) love of soil- 
tilling as a life-calling; and (4) a contented populace thoroughly grounded in 
the fundamentals of practical and cultured citizenship. 

B. Agricultural schools—There are twenty-nine of these institutions 
scattered over the country, each attempting to suit its work to the needs of 
its immediate agricultural environment. When we take into account the fact 
that seventy-five thousand small holders “‘must make a living out of from 
two or three to seven acres of land each” we can readily recognize the value 
of such schools. 

Since the students are already practical farmers, their chief function is 
to transform “knowing how into understanding why.’’ They develop leaders 
who dignify and perpetuate life in the open country. 

C. Folk high schools —There are about eighty of these schools in Denmark. 
Those who attend them are eighteen or nineteen years of age; they have 
completed the elementary-school course, and later on will probably take the 
more technical work in the agricultural schools. These schools have been the 
‘‘horizon-broadening”’ leaven, working out the ends enumerated in Part I. 
They provide “a broad culture, furnishing its possessor with a keen world- 
outlook, making him altruistic, strong in love of God and fellow-man, of home 
and soil and native land.”” They beget and develop the mutual confidence 
between man and man which has made possible the continuance and success 
of these co-operative enterprises. 

The book is interesting and effective. The author makes plain the definite 
relation between the school and the industrial, social, and religious life of the 
people. He convinces the reader that rural life may be cultured and complete 
in itself; that co-operative enterprises are advantageous; and that the schools 
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furnish adequate opportunity or means for the accomplishment of desired ends. 
Denmark demonstrates this truism: ‘What you would have a nation become, 


put into her schools.” 
Davin ALLEN ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Experimental Physics, A Textbook of Mechanics, Heat, Sound, and 
Light. By Harotp A. Witson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Physics at Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Cambridge: University 
Press (Physical Series), 1915. Pp. viiit+-405. $2.50. 

The book is intended as a text for use in connection with a regular first- 
year college lecture-demonstration course in the above-mentioned fields of 
physics. It has been written on the principle that the study of a few essential 
principles, and phenomena, thoroughly discussed, and well explained and 
demonstrated, is the best method of physical instruction. For a course whose 
purpose it is to give one a thorough working knowledge of the essentials of 
physics, such a method is admirable. But, however admirable this method 
may be for purposes of instruction, it does not tend to stimulate the student 
to a natural and spontaneous interest in physics, as a more elaborate course 
would. Referred to this principle, the phenomena are well chosen and excel- 
lently presented, the method of presentation being based on experiment 
throughout. The subjects are developed in a strictly logical rather than his- 
torical manner, the derivations of the equations used being given, wherever 
possible, and being treated in an elegant but simple fashion. The book 
requires a knowledge of mathematics only through very elementary trigo- 
nometry, the derivations being purely geometrical in every case where such a 
derivation is possible. It is consequently excellently adapted for use by the 
average American college student in a first-year course in college physics. 
Such a book fills a long-felt need for a simple but thorough text, not requiring 
a knowledge of higher mathematics, to be used in courses of physics required 
of certain types of professional students. In this respect it is particularly 
well adapted to the use of pre-medical students. The only point to be regretted 
is the absence of a well-chosen set of problems for the student to work, which 
might come at the end of each chapter, illustrating the principles involved. 
The reference texts mentioned at the end of each chapter are excellent, being 

such books as Maxwell’s Matter and Motion, Poynting and Thomson’s Prop- 
erties of Matter, and R. W. Wood’s Physical Optics. The book could well be 
used as a text in an elementary college course, particularly in the fields of 
mechanics, wave-motion, and sound, which are remarkably well treated. It 
will certainly serve as a very valuable reference text, on account of its clearness 
and simplicity in the presentation of the phenomena. 


LEONARD B. LOEB 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Play in Education. By JosrepH Ler. New York: Macmillan, 1915. 
Pp. xxiii+500. $1.50. 

The Practical Conduct of Play. By Henry S. Curtis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xi+330. $2.00. 

Each of these books is an important contribution to the literature of play; 
the one on the biological theory and psychology of play, and the other, as its 
title indicates, on the administration by adults of the play of children. The 
two books thus complement each other. 

The first book, Play in Education, deals with the nature of play. There 
is sharp differentiation between the half-hearted, recreational play of adults 
and the serious absorption of the child in the activities which the observer calls 
“play,” but which to him are something to be done in deadly earnest. This 
seriousness with which the child regards his so-called play-activities is a reflec- 
tion of their importance in the child’s development, for, to the mind of the 
author, the play of childhood is the central factor in the mental growth of that 
period. The human child is pre-eminently the “play-built animal.” The 
long period of immaturity is the opportunity for the direction and organization 
of the constructive impulses into the highly complex activities by which the 
ends of human life are gained, as contrasted with the relatively fixed types 
of activity by which the instincts of the animal are expressed; and it is through 
play that the gap between instinct and execution is bridged. This is the central 
meaning of play as described in this volume. 

The chief part of Play in Education is given to a detailed description of 
the characteristics of the play of the successive stages of the child’s life. The 
ages are descriptively termed the baby age (from one to three), the dramatic 
age (from three to six), the “big Injun” age (from six to eleven), the age of 
loyalty (from eleven to fourteen), and the apprentice years (from fourteen to 
maturity). While there may be minor disagreement as to the limits of the 
stages, these conform to the generally accepted divisions, and there is so much 
individual variation that quibbling over exact dates is unprofitable. The 
only serious question to be raised is whether in the stage just preceding adoles- 
cence and in the adolescent stage itself the intellectual aspect of play is not 
neglected, as it is by the traditional mode of treatment, and the imagination 
and social elements relatively overemphasized. The book is written in a 
lively style, with many picturesque and illuminating turns of phrase, and with 
sympathetic insight into the child’s point of view. 

Mr. Curtis’ book begins where Mr. Lee’s leaves off. It gives an account 
of the methods and appliances by which opportunity may be furnished the 
child to develop fully the play-activities which are suited to his capacities 
and interests, and which produce the best results in development. The 
fundamental assumption of the book, which is supported by considerable 
weight of evidence, is that the best type of play does not develop the child 
spontaneously, but that he needs every possible help from the inventions of 
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others, and particularly that he needs the direction and organizing ability of 
the skilled supervisor in order to make play of the greatest value and satis- 
faction to him. The various chapters deal very fully, and with all practical 
detail, with the construction of playgrounds, their equipment, the character- 
istics and training of play directors, programs and curricula of playgrounds, 
and related matters. In each case sufficient detail is given to make the book 
usable as a manual of procedure. As an example of the care with which details 
are worked out, we may take the account of the sandbin, which occupies over 
eight pages. The author’s very wide and intimate experience in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of playgrounds is reflected in the care he gives to these 


chapters. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


General Chemistry for Colleges. By ALEXANDER SMITH, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Chemistry, Columbia University. 
New York: Century Co., 1916. 2d ed. Pp. x+662. $2.25. 


This book is the rewritten second edition of Alexander Smith’s well- 
known General Chemistry for Colleges, published about eight years ago. The 
second edition differs from the first in that it has larger type and more promin- 
ent headlines for the topics and sections, a partial rearrangement of the subject- 
matter, and in that it introduces new topics. The transfer, for instance, of 
the greater part of the quite voluminous introduction of the first edition to 
later chapters in the second edition, where it has more meaning to the student, 
is a decided improvement in the book. Sections have been added on oxidation 
and reduction, methods of writing equations, on radio-activity and on electro- 
motive chemistry. The historical aspect of chemistry is also treated more 
fully. While the thread of thought running through the book has remained 
theoretical, sufficient attention is also given to the applications of chemistry 
in the various fields, so far as these can be of interest and value to the college 
Freshman. The writer has found the first edition a teachable book and is 


convinced that the second edition is even more so. 
A. H. BERNHARD 
STATE NorMAL SCHOOL 
La CrossE, Wis. 


Studies Introductory to a Theory of Education. By E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1915. Pp. ix+133. $0.90. 

This book differs from American books on education in two respects. In 
the first place, it is written in an exquisite style. It is in a sense an essay in 
literature rather than a treatise on education. One feels that the author com- 
posed his sentences at leisure, and in a frame of mind which permitted him to 
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secure perfect harmony in his phrasing, and richness in his terminology and his 
figures. The author is professor of education in the University of Liverpool. 
The book reads as if it had been written in Oxford or Cambridge, or some other 
university more or less remote from the current of events. American writers 
on education do not appear to have leisure, even if they have the disposition, 
to present their facts and theories in such easy, graceful, and finely modeled 
English. This may be due in part to the tendency of American writers to deal 
with concrete data and problems, rather than with philosophic or idealistic 
conceptions of education. 

This book differs from American books in another respect. It discusses 
aims and ideals rather than curricula, or methods of organization, or admini- 
stration, or teaching. The author thinks the ideal of education should be the 
attainment of goodness; and educational organization, the code of the schools, 
and the work of the teachers should all be directed toward the attainment 
of this ideal. American writers would not differ with the author in regarding 
this as the highest aim of education, but they would not have the patience to 
discuss the matter. It is a long time since we have had in America a book on 
education which has been confined to such idealistic discussion as one finds 
in Professor Campagnac’s book. We in this country are so much concerned 
with the remodeling of the curriculum, with the introduction of new branches 
of instruction, with the reorganization of our school systems, with the improve- 
ment of methods of instruction in the classroom, with provisions for meeting 
the needs of individual pupils—in brief, we are so conscious of the actual prob- 
lems of teaching that we do not feel it worth while to discuss ideals. We take 
our ideals for granted. We assume that what we must do in the schools is 
to prepare our pupils for everyday living, and our books deal altogether with 
the practical questions of studies, methods, organization, and administration. 

Professor Campagnac’s book may be commended to those who enjoy fine 
writing on education. It will not assist an American teacher to solve any 
problem which now confronts him. But it will give him poise, and it will 
encourage reflection on the business of education. It will also please him for 


its artistic excellence. 
M. V. O’SHEA 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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STEVENS, BERTHA M. Boys and Girls in Commercial Work. Cleveland: 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916. Pp. 181. $0.25. 


MiITcHELL, Davip. Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children. Cleveland: 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916. Pp.121. $0.25. 


O’Leary, Irts Prouty. Department Store Occupations. Cleveland: Survey 

Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916. Pp. 127. $0.25. 

Three more volumes in the invaluable series issued by the educational survey 
committee of Cleveland. The titles of the first two are self-explanatory; the third is 
intended “for the purpose of furnishing certain definite and accessible data for the 
use of those concerned with finding the right jobs for boys and girls who are going into 
industry.” It discusses department stores, neighborhood stores, and five- and ten- 
cent stores from the double standpoint of conditions and opportunities; then it 
proceeds to a more general consideration of conditions of health, wages, and employ- 
ment among Cleveland’s occupations. An especially interesting angle is the discussion 
of the chances of promotion in various occupations. The book concludes with an 
“analysis of jobs,” a discussion of vocational training, and directions on “‘looking 
for work.” Like all the Cleveland monographs it is compact, authoritative, and 
attractively printed. 


DEVINE, Epwarp T., and VAN Kieeck, Mary. Positions in Social Work. 


New York: New York School of Philanthropy, 1916. Pp. 55. Paper. 
A study of professional workers in unoflicial social agencies in New York City. 


MILLER, Epwin L. Practical English Composition. Book II. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 122. $0.35. 


MILLER, Epwin L. Practical English Composition. Book III. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 121. $0.35. 
Intended for the second and third year of the high school. Compact and workman- 
like volumes, which offer nothing but the materials for teaching. The method is the 
method of models. Selections for memorizing are given after each lesson. 


BREWER, JOHN M. Oral English. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. viii+396. 
$1.00. 

Divided into a discussion of the planning and delivering of talks of all kinds, 
and of argumentation and parliamentary law. Four chapters are devoted to the 
manner of speaking. One rather interesting chapter is devoted to improvement in 
vocabulary, which is to be gained by a study of synonyms. Exercises for classroom 
use are included. Best fitted to high-school use. 

Witson, W. A., and Tracey, J. I. Analytic Geometry. Boston: Heath, 

1916. Pp. x+212. $1.20. 

While this text is an excellently arranged manual of analytic geometry, it does 
not differ from other works already in the field. It presents clearly enough analytics 


for a one-year course. 
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Monroe, WALTER S. A Report of the Use of the Courtis Standard Research 
Tests in Arithmetic in Twenty-four Cities. (Studies of the Bureau of 
Educational Measurements and Standards, No. 4.) Emporia: Kansas 
State Normal School, 1916. Pp. 94. Paper. 

Presents with full explanation but with little comment the results of research 
work. 

LucKEY, GEORGE WASHINGTON ANDREW. Outlines of the History of Education, 
3d ed. revised. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1916. Pp. 199. 
$1.00. 

A thorough outline for a general course, beginning with the pre-Christian era. 

It presents work for a three-hour college course for one year. Bibliographies, and 

suggestions and questions for study accompany each chapter. Some attempt is 

made to present sources. 

SIEPERT, ALBERT F. Tracings Ready for Blue Printing. (Shop Problems, 
Series No. 2.) Peoria: Manual Arts Press, 1916. $0.25. 

Like all the work of this press, excellent. 

Crockett, T., and WaLLIs, B. C. North America during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: A Geographical History. Cambridge: University Press, 1915. 
Pp. viiit+116. $0.75. 

Contains nothing not already better put in American texts. 

Ketty, F. J. The Kansas Silent Reading Test. Emporia: Kansas State 
Normal School, 1915. Pp. 37. Paper. 

Extot, CHARLES W. Changes Needed in American Secondary Education. 
(Occasional Papers, No. 2.) New York: General Education Board, 1916. 
Pp. 29. Paper. 

Ketiocc, R. S. Teachers’ Cottages. Chicago: National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 1916. Pp. 58. Paper. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE. Am Introduction to Greek Reading. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. Pp. x+113. $0.65. 

Approaches the study of Greek grammar through its relation to Latin and English. 


Proceedings of the High School Conference of November 18, 19, 20, 1915 (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bulletin). Urbana, Ill., 1916. Pp. 356. Paper. 


ProkoscH, EpuArRD, and Purtn, CHARLES M. Konversations- und Lesebuch. 
New York: Holt, 1916. Pp. vii+187. 
For elementary students; divided into four parts, Der Alliag, Natur und Leben, 
Deutsches Land und Volk, Sage und Geschichte. Vocabulary appended. 
HOPKINS, FLORENCE M. Reference Guides That Should Be Known and How 
to Use Them. Detroit: Willard Co., 1916. Pp. 187. $1.50. 
For the first time a manual appears for the bibliographical instruction of the 
layman. Too high praise cannot be given Miss Hopkins for her collection, which 
includes chapters on all the necessary subjects from the make-up of a printed book to 
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the methods of obtaining public documents. Exercises are given for each variety 

of source taken up. Some idea of the range of this manual may be gained from a 

sketch of the topics of the contents: parts of a book; concordances; atlases; dic- 

tionaries; encyclopedias; library classification; indexes to magazine articles; year- 
books, and so on. Heartily recommended to every high-school and college librarian 
concerned with the teaching of classes in library methods. 

Epwarps, G. M. The Annals of Tacitus, Book IV. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1915. Pp. xxviit152. $0.75. 

Includes a cursory introduction, and notes. 

Heck, W. H. Health of School Children: III. (Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1915, No. 50.) Washington: Government Printing Office, rors. 
Pp. 187 Paper, $o. 20. 

A compilation of articles in medical journals. 

GaRNETT, LouIsE AYERS. Master Will of Stratford: A Midwinter Night’s 
Dream in Three Acts, with a Prologue and an Epilogue. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916. Pp. 124. 

A play for amateurs, intended for the Shakespeare celebrations. 

ASHBAUGH, ERNEST J. Handwriting of Iowa School Children. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa, 1916. Pp. 23. Paper. 

WavucHoE, GEORGE ARMSTRONG. Henry Timrod: Man and Poet, a critical 
Study. Bulletin of the University of South Carolina, Part IV, No. 41, 
April, 1915. Pp. 30, illustrated. 

CoHEN, Sney J. Three Notable Ante-Bellum Magazines of South Carolina. 
Ibid., Part II, No. 42, July, 1915. Pp. 63. 

These studies are good examples of the sort of work that must be done locally on 
American literature before any single, well-rounded history can be written. They 
are happily free from the cheap rhetoric and unconsidered laudation that sometimes 
mars such studies. The magazines treated in the second-named monograph are the 
Southern Literary Journal, the Magnolia, or Southern Appalachian, and Russell’s 
Magazine. These well reward study. More students of American literature should 
find their way to such periodicals, just as more lovers of poetry should know the 
music of Timrod’s verse. 
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